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Who’s News 


The Architectural League of New 
York has reelected president Harold R. 
Sleeper. 

C. J. Bulliet, Chicago correspondent 
of THE Art DicEst and art columnist of 
the Chicago Daily News, has been 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London. 

The Kootz Gallery, New York, an- 
nounces the addition of sculptor Ibram 
Lassaw to its group of artists. 

Gordon Grant was presented with the 
American Artists Professional League’s 
Gold Medal of Honor. 

The New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has named William R. 
Leigh “the outstanding American 
painter who has contributed most to 
art in 1950.” In a recent Collier’s arti- 
cle, Leigh was called ‘“‘America’s sage- 
brush Rembrandt.” 


Guggenheim Awards 


Eleven artists have been awarded Gug- 
genheim fellowships for 1951. They are: 

William Ross Abrams, lithographer 
and art instructor at William and Mary 
College; Robert Noel Blair, painter and 
teacher at Buffalo Art Institute; Adolf 
Dehn, New York painter and lithog- 
rapher; Joseph DeMartini, New York 
painter; John Edward Heliker, Colum- 
bia University art teacher and painter; 
Lewis Iselin, New York sculptor; Mal- 
colm Hanynie Myers, lithographer and 
assistant professor graphic arts, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Arthur Osver, 
New York painter; Richard Warren 
Pousette-Dart, Sloatsburg, N. Y., paint- 
er; Steve Raffo, painter and Cooper 
Union art instructor; David Smith, 
Bolton Landing, N. Y., sculptor. 


Met Fellowships Awarded 


Student fellowships valued at $4,000 
each for 1951-52 have been awarded by 
the Metropolitan Museum to three grad- 
uate students in the fine arts for fur- 
ther study at the Met and abroad. The 
winners are: David Giles Carter and 
Dario A. Covi, both of whom are cur- 
rently studying for their doctorate at 
New York University; and Henri Dorra, 
who is studying for his doctorate at 
Harvard. Carter’s field is medieval ar- 
mor, and sculpture, metalwork, etc., of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Covi’s 
field is 15th century Florentine art; 
Dorra’s is French landscape painting. 


Blue Dome Awards 


The Blue Dome Art _ Fellowship, 
Miami, Fla., announces the following 
annual award winners, National League 
of American Pen Women: In oil—Bes- 
sie Helstrom, Eva Kennard, Gladys C. 
Randolph; in watercolor — Margaret 
Goggin, Clara Prince, Hazel Harrison. 
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Age of Seminars 


Artist Boris Margo who recently 
completed three months of conducting 
creative arts seminars in Florida and 
in Kentucky (and who highly recom- 
mends that fellow artists engage occa- 
sionally in this stimulating activity), 
has written to THE ArT DicEsT some of 
his impressions from those areas. 

Of Louisville, Ky., where he directed 


a group affiliated with the University, ' 


Margo states: 

“There is a large and receptive audience 
for modern art, an audience the nucleus 
of which was formed more than 30 years 
ago because of the pioneering vision of 
Miss Fayette Barnum, whose interest is 
as active today. And now Louisville can 
even boast of a Mayor interested in the 
arts! Mayor Farnsley is especially to be 
congratulated on the creation of the 
“Louisville Fund,” which affords munici- 
pal support to art, music, radio, etc. The 
following are just a few examples of the 
art activity noted during my short stay 
there: 

“Press, radio, and television are all -re- 
sponsive to the interests and activities of 
the artist. A round-table discussion on art 
in which I participated was tape-recorded 
and played over the city-owned radio 
station for its full half-hour extent every 
evening for a week. The Sunday Courier- 
Journal has an excellent art page—writ- 
ten, not by a journalist, but by Dr. Justis 
Bier, head of the U. of Louisville art 
department (where, incidentally, he has 
built up a magnificent art library). The 
Public Library houses a Junior Art Gal- 
lery which holds exhibitions of local work 
as well as loans from the Modern Museum, 
etc., and circulates exhibitions to public 
schools throughout the county. The re- 
sourceful and energetic director of the 
Art Center, Eugene W. Leake, stimulates 
community interest in art through all 
available facilities. For example, the Cen- 
ter held a symposium on modern art, in 
which the Mayor was scheduled to speak, 
while I was there. It was well attended, 
and audience participation was outstand- 
ing.” 

Concerning Central Florida, Margo 
reports: 

“Modern art has been seen under the 
auspices of the Research Studio in Mait- 
land and the Morse Gallery in Winter 
Park. The Creative Art Seminar of Cen- 
tral Florida, only a year old, is now doing 
a remarkable job, despite many obstacles 
and under much less favorable conditions 
than those in Louisville. Spearheaded by 
Harri Klotz and Mrs. Josepha Whitney, 
the C AS has organized exhibitions of its 
work and symposiums connected with 
them which have been held at Stetson 
University, Southern College, and in Day- 
tona and Orlando. They plan further such 
activities to develop a larger audience for 
the art of today. The CAS also holds 
meetings at which the members assist 
each other by bringing in their work for 
criticism and discussion. At ‘present, as a 
result of the enthusiasm aroused by their 
recent exhibitions and symposiums, they 
are working on plans for a non-profit 
gallery of modern art in Orlando.” 


Old Viennese Florals 

“Flower Paintings from Old Vienna,” 
an exhibition of early 19th century 
floral pieces, will be shown for the first 
time in the United States April 20 to 
May 27 at the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 

Coming from Vienna’s major collec- 
tions, they represent artists from 
Drechsler, first teacher and leader of 
the school of Viennese flower masters, 
to the rebel Waldmueller. 





Hsia CuH’ANG: Bamboo Stream. Detail 


Non-Objective ‘tien’ 


THE REPRODUCTION ABOVE is a detail 
from a landscape 16 inches wide and 
fifty feet long, done in 1441 by the 
Chinese Ming period painter Hsia 
Ch’ang, for a client who had planted 
10,000 bamboos along a stream. 

Remarkably well preserved, the paint- 
ing, called the Bamboo Stream Spring 
Rain Picture, subsequently found its 
way into the collections of three Chinese 
emperors before its present home at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. It is the 
subject of a fascinating article in the 
Institute’s current Bulletin, written by 
Charles Fabens Kelley. A larger, more 
panoramic reproduction of part of the 
painting appeared in the August 1, 1950 
Art Dicest. Of particular interest in 
Kelley’s article is the discussion of 
Chinese reverence for the brushstroke 
“with us a by-product of art but with 
the Chinese a primary consideration. 
The form that the stroke will take is 
of equal importance with the form it 
is to set forth... .” He adds: 


“Remember that the bamboo stems 
were drawn with one stroke of the 
brush, from joint to joint. Note also 
the variety and characteristic shapes of 
the leaves, sometimes single or in pairs, 
sometimes crowded but never confused, 
always vital and strong. 

“A springy stroke, rapidly tapering 
and sharply curved towards the tip, is 
a favorite with Hsia Ch’ang who em- 
ploys it frequently to represent harsh 
grasses growing at the edge of boulders 
and outlining the stratifications of cliffs. 
Then there is the tien beloved of all 
Ming painters and some of their prede- 
cessors. This is simply the Chinese 
word for spot and refers to the numer- 
ous, generally black dottings made by 
the tip of the brush, sometimes singly 
or in short rows or clusters. What do 
they represent? That is for you, the 
spectator, to decide. 

“The painter places these carefully 
to accent his composition, much as a 
chef might add minute quantities of 
pungent seasoning. They call one’s at- 
tention to a stressed portion of the com- 
position without adding the ideas of 
additional objects. Here we may decide 
that they could well be pebbles, moss, 
mere irregularities, but they serve their 
purpose and remain anonymous.” 
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Vandalism on 57th Street 


Sir: During the present exhibition at 
the Peridot Gallery, I discovered that 
someone had broken, presumably through 
carelessness, a fragile wire construction 
by James Brooks, irreparably damaging it. 

It is not always possible to maintain 
direct supervision of the people who visit 
galleries. In view of the cansequences of 
this particular incident, it seems desirable 
for those publications concerned with the 
art world to promote a more adult bear- 
ing when in the presence of works of art. 


Louis POLLACK, 
Dir., Peridot Gallery 
New York, N. Y. 
Risible, in Any Case 

Sir: In regard to your editorial “Better 
Decorative Design,” may I relate what 
Danish wit has to offer concerning the 
motor cars—which “look like a gigantic 
set of mobile storebought teeth bearing 
down on the pedestrian—’? The Danes 
call) American made cars: “The Dollar 
Grin”; English cars: “The Sterling Smile,” 

Italian cars: “The Lira Snicker.” 
Frope N. DANN 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Abstractions and Carpet Design 

Sir: It was with some interest that I 
read your editorial entitled “Better Dec- 
orative Design” in the March 15th issue. 

May I call your attention to the fact 
that the Bigelow-Sanford Rug Co. of 
Thompsonville, Conn., initiated an 18- 
week program of art classes that began 
January 22nd. We meet on Monday eve- 
nings in the plant, and the purpose is 
to re-examine the art structure and act 
as a general refresher for its 18man 
design department. 

In being chosen as instructor, the sur- 
prising thing is that I’ve been an ab- 
stractionist ever since I graduated from 
the school of the Art Institute of Chicago 
in 1943. Industry is certainly becoming 
aware of modern art, and the Bigelow- 
Sanford Rug Co. should be commended 
for its liberal policy in employing the 
artist and thereby giving cognizance to 
abstract art as a force to be seriously 
considered and perhaps applied, rather 
than ignominiously bleat about its in- 
comprehensibility. 

WALTER KAMYS 
Montague, Mass. 
Functions of the Critic 

Sir: Your editorial on the function of 
the critic has given me both pleasure and 
unrest. If politically there are two worlds, 
aesthetically there are so many one can 
only contemplate the picture with dismay. 
We live too far apart, all of us—painter, 
sculptor, critic, museum official and pub- 
lisher—each a world unto himself... . 

The artist cannot live without the critic, 
nor the critic without the artist. I do not 
think, of course, in terms of creative sur- 
vival, but rather of personality survival. 
As, in the final analysis, it is not enough 
to paint a picture, it is not enough to 
look at one. If our relationship were bet- 
ter understood, our function would be 
more concisely defined. The black robe 
of the jurist does not become the critic. 
It was not cut for him and in the best 
quarters has never been so affected. The 
critic as I see it, digests, analyzes, clarifies 
and relates art to life. What he likes or 
does not like has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the matter. If he cannot objectify 
—if he cannot transcend his personal 
needs, he is not a critic. 

If he must report—let him be a re- 
porter. This is a function in its own right. 
If he must love and hate—let him do his 
rine and hating in his private cultural 

ewer 


Ralph Pearson, for one, quite consist- 
April 15, 1951 
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ently functions as a critic, who, with 
discernment and integrity, measures and 
clarifies the work he considers, and cor- 
relates it with the life from which it 
springs. 

We cannot expect, to be sure, absolute 
objectivity in criticism. That would be a 
condition of perfection, perhaps beyond 
our need, but a reasonable degree of it 
most surely should be our goal. 

If I castigate the critic, I do the artist 
as well. It is our world in art I’m fighting 
for and it isn’t mine alone. 


SAMUEL ADLER 
New York, N. Y. 


A Heap of Cooperation Needed 


Sir: Any review is but a half truth— 
nothing takes the place of the original 
work—and as long as art reviews are in- 
tended to bring the public to see the 
actual work—why not leave it to those 
interested in seeing. 

An honest reviewer must because of 
professional ethics be a critic. How else 
can he report his or her observations? 
Can he be less idealistic than the artists? 
On the other hand going too far in his 
or her opinion is just as bad. 

There have been reviewers who have 
from time to time been condemned for 
their honesty in reporting—but here these 
folk were considered by some as radicals 
—and ousted. 

Criticism by and large is wrapped up 
in opinions, taste as well as sympathy, and 
is bound to hurt someone, but why take it 
out on the artist. Does not the creator 
give all by exposing himself to a “cruel 
public” not to mention an equally “cruel 
dealer.” When an institution shows fake 
masters does the public worry. Just let 
an artist exhibit a painting with a per- 
sonal idiom and what a howl the critics 
and public make. 

A set of ethical rules and values are 
needed by reviewers and writers on art 
as well as dealers if we are to anywhere 
approach the ideal in exhibition reviews. 

It takes a heap of co-operation from 
everyone, a deeper understanding, than we 
at present have, to shape things as they 
should be. 

JOHN SHAYN 
New York, N. Y. 


Critic Should Be an Educator 


Sir: I much prefer the word critic to 
reviewer because a critic by both de- 
finition and common use is one who is 
able to discuss and/or form judgments; 
a reviewer is.one who sees again— and 
in the case of an art reviewer might 
restate or say again. This would mean 
at its limit, the interpreting of one art 
in terms of another which, if it could be 
successful, would render the reviewed art 
useless. So I believe that reviewing (as 
defined above) is one of the things that 
is wrong with criticism... . 

The innovations of Giotto and Duccio 
were in their time as radical (modern?) 
as any that have arrived since, but no 
critics (or reviewers) were necessary to 
elucidate the new art for the public. 
The separation of art from the Church 
was the beginning of the “gaps” which 
you refer to in your editorial on Art and 
Plain Talk, and which is so clearly the 


. precurser of this current editorial. Critics 


were produced and have been maintained 
by that separation. 

Art is not just separated from the pub- 
lic, the public has been interested in ideas 
that are incompatible with the tradi- 
tional forms of the visual arts as de- 
veloped in the Renaissance and the re- 
vival of learning. Since the middle of 
the last century (I regard the Barbizon 
painters as the first moderns or revolu- 
tionaries), the visual arts have been seek- 


ing forms that are compatible with the 
interests, ideas and ideals of our current 
civilization. In other words to close the 
gap. 

The critic should be helpful and I think 
could be, as a member of the team. So 
the critic’s responsibility is both to artist 
and public—but like the artist it is more 
to the public. 

Another thought to consider. Artists 
regard themselves both as individuals and 
professionals. The two terms are not ex- 
actly compatible. A professional is one 
who professes to be able to render a 
service. The public must have some as- 
surance that he will be able to render 
the service satisfactorily. This assurance 
is given in other professions by organiza- 
tions of its practitioners. Architecture 
is considered as an art, but admittance 
to the profession is not granted on aes- 
thetic or individualistic grounds. Music 
schools some twenty years ago (a guess) 
organized to set up standards of educa- 
tion so that graduates could be assumed 
to have professional status. Art schools 
started a similar organization some four 
years ago. 

The public is thereby thrown on_ its 
own—forced to make its own judgments 
not only in a field wherein traditional 
forms and attitudes have to be abandoned 
but in a field that has seemed barren in 
terms of the major interests, desires and 
drives of current humanity. 

So I think the critic should be an educa- 
tor—which really means a guide. A proper 
educator is not a trainer who imposes his 
own specific will or skill on others, but 
literally as the word means, “one who 
leads forth.” ... 

These thoughts have now grown too 
long. To get into ways and means would 
extend this beyond reason, and could only 
be of interest if the preceding argument 
is granted as sound. 

Herewith my congratulations and good 
wishes for your own attitude and doing. 


WALLACE ROSENBAUER 
New York, N. Y. 


Customers Paint Their Own Now 


Sir: Mr. Hydeman’s letter on art and 
communication is a clear thinking an- 
alysis. This abstraction and distortion is 
driving me out of my business. I used to 
have a fair business representing a num- 
ber of artists, good men, prizewinners 
and represented in museums and noted 
collections. Now my customers tell me that 
they are passé, and besides they are do- 
ing their own painting. Everybody thinks 
himself an artist and even better than 
the touted French... . 

As to criticisms, That should be abol- 
ished, along with tipping and other archaic 
evils. My plan is to have the artist give 
a’ brief, objective outline of his work in 
understandable language and leave the 
rest to the public. (The esthetic public, 
of course.) Time will catch up with the 
one who really has something to say.... 


CHARLES PETERSON 
New York, N. Y. 


That Phrase “Avant Garde” 


Sm: The question “who are our avant 
garde in modern art?”, posed by Ralph 
Pearson, is complicated by the fact that 
the title “avant garde” cannot be applied 
to any phase of contemporary art as pro- 
foundly as it was to those original avant 
garde revolutionists: the Fauves, Cubists, 
and Surrealists. It was they who ended 
dependency on past conceptions and in- 
troduced the prevailing atmosphere of 
independent thinking with the resulting 
vast explorations. They fulfilled a pro- 
found need for a revolution, and today’s 
avant garde artists merely extend and 
enrich the world they opened up. 


Sm GorDIN 
New York, N. Y. 


Met Sculpture Plans 


COMPLETE DETAILS of the Metropolitan 
Museum’s comprehensive exhibition 
“American Sculpture 1951” were an- 
nounced this month, and printed pros- 
pectuses are now being mailed to all 
sculptors. 


Open. to all U. S. residents, the show 
will be held at the museum starting 
December 7, 1951. The jury of admis- 
sion will make its selection from photos 
of sculpture submitted by artists not 
later than September 15, 1951. The 
jury of admission comprises: James 
Earle Fraser, Conn.; Robert Beverly 
Hale of the Met; Donal Hord, Calif.; 
Robert Laurent, Ind.; Hugo Robus, 
N--¥.7 David Smith, N. Y.; and William 
Zorach of N. Y. 


A total of $8,500 in cash prizes will 
be awarded by a jury comprising José 
de Creeft, N. Y.; Jacques Lipchitz, N. Y.; 
and Henri Marceau of the Philadelphia 
Museum. Top prize of four will be 
$3,500. The other three prizes will be, 
respectively, $2,500, $1,500, $1,000. 

Although a sculptor may submit 
photos (three views each) of one to 
three of his works, only one can be 
selected for admission. Work done prior 
to 1942 is not elegible. Preference will 
be given “to sculpture executed in a 
final medium such as stone, wood, mar- 
ble, bronze or other permanent ma- 
terial.” Cost of shipping accepted works 
to and from the museum will be borne 
by the Met. Unsolicited sculptures will 
not be accepted at the museum. 

All inquiries regarding the show 
should be addressed to American Sculp- 
ture 1951, The Metropolitan Museum 
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“Jerez de la Frontera” by Juan Gris 


of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 

In announcing final details of the 
show, Director Francis Henry Taylor 
stated: 

“This is the second of three large 
competitive exhibitions planned in ac- 
cordance with the policy announced by 
the Museum in January, 1949, of in- 
creasing its activity in the contempo- 
rary American field. 

“An exhibition of American painting 
has recently been held; in 1952 it is 
proposed to hold an exhibition of water- 
colors, drawings and prints. Thus, in a 
cycle of three years, artists working in 
all media will have an opportunity to 
enter competition, the artistic activity 
of the *entire country will have been 
examined, and new talent will have 
been brought to the attention of the 
public. At the completion of this course 
the Museum will re-examine the re- 
sponse of artists and the public in order 
to determine whether or not these ex- 
hibitions may become a regular and 
revolving activity.” 


Academy Announces Purchases 


Purchase of five oils and a watercolor 
totaling $5,800 from the recent 126th 
annual of the National Academy has 
been announced by the Academy. More 
purchases are yet to be made to bring 
the total up to $14,000, a sum provided 
this year from the Academy’s Ranger 
Funds. The paintings are: 

Oils: Louis Bouché’s New Lebanon 
Railroad Station; Raphael Gleitsmann’s 
The City No. 2; Xavier Gonzalez’ Har- 
bor; Albert John Pucci’s Night and An- 
tonio P. Martini’s Four Houses. The 
watercolor is William A. Smith’s Paris. 


E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES, ... 


Old and Modern Masters 
Rare Early Objects 


PLaza 5-7758 


Dentist Appointment, 2 P.M. 


Most interesting reminder we've had 
in some time is this, from Dr. Rosofsky 
of the First District Dental Society of 
New York: 

“Now is the time of the year when 
the man who messes with your teeth 
has a hard time concentrating on your 
cavities. His thoughts shift from pain 
to paint and molars to murals. There 
are some 200 who belong to the Den- 
tists’ Art Group of New York, which 
is holding its Fifth Annual Art Show 
starting April Ist, 2 P.M., at the Hotel 
Statler. 

“The dentist does fine creative work 
in practising his profession. His best 
work is either never seen or is so good 
in mirroring nature that it is not rec- 
ognized as man’s handiwork. It is a 
human failing to desire applause but 
alas, he cannot hang his patients for 
all to admire; therefore, in his frustra- 
tion he turns to a substitute and hangs 
his paintings instead.” 


Wadsworth Acquires a Tiepolo 


A painting by Giovanni Battista Tie- 
polo, The Building of the Trojan Horse, 
has been purchased by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 

Depicting the familiar story from Vir- 
gil’s “Aeneid,” the Venetian painter 
chose the final stages of the wooden 
animal’s construction with figures in 
brightly colored costumes working to 
complete the horse that made it pos- 
sible for the Greeks to capture Troy. 
Possibly one of a series on the seige of 
Troy, the painting probably dates from 
about 1760. Two sketches relating to it 
are in the National Gallery, London. 
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Keeping a Balance 


A®" education took a long step ahead 

last month when, for the first time, 
some 2,500 art teachers from all over 
the country met in New York at the 
first biennial convention of the National 
Art Education Association, a division 
of the powerful N.E.A. Purpose of the 
convention was summed up by the Asso- 
ciation’s President, Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, 
head of the art department of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who 
stated: 

“Art educators know their contribu- 
tion will be important during this [in- 
ternational] crisis, and that a curtail- 
ment of their program would be harm- 
ful to young people and to the nation’s 
culture. Through the convention we 
hope to strengthen our position in the 
total educational structure.” 

Now organized nationally and with 
the new N.E.A. affiliation, the art edu- 
cators, most of them public school 
teachers and supervisors, were able to 
attract major speakers and to bring 
their problems to the attention of the 
daily press in a big way. Some of the 
highlights of the convention are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. I would 
like to discuss here an urgent issue 
brought before the convention by Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, and one of 
the outstanding speakers at the con- 
vention. He talked directly of a threat- 
ened curtailment of art education, and 
of its consequences to our country. 

This curtailment that art educators 
fear is a real danger and it has already 
been felt, though perhaps more at the 
college and art school level than on the 
public school level. That is why the 
subject “The Artist and Teaching” has 
been given top agenda priority at the 
forthcoming Artists Equity convention 
this month in Chicago. It is probably 
safe to guess that well over half of the 
practicing artists of the U. S. depend 
upon art teaching for that extra part 
of income over and above sales, that 
represents to them economic survival 
in the arts. 

Dr. McGrath pointed out that at re- 
cent Congressional hearings before the 
Armed Services Committees there was 
a school of thought that vigorously 
proposed that only those students whose 
training contributes directly to the effi- 
ciency of the military service should be 
considered for delayed service—that, in 
other words, chemists, engineers, physi- 
cists, etc., should be allowed to com- 
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plete their studies, while young men 
in the fine arts and humanities should 
be called into service as soon as they 
come of age. Then he stated forth- 
rightly: 

“T hold that a better plan would be 
to defer students across the board on 
the basis of their competence rather 
than on the basis of a vocational ob- 
jective. Under this policy, a boy who 
maintained a high quality of academic 
performance in the fine arts field or 
the social sciences would be considered 
for postponement on the same basis as 
those in the scientific subjects.” 

It is obvious what would happen to 
our culture if the humanistic studies 
were sacrificed for any prolonged pe- 
riod. Of all the humanities, in primary, 
secondary and higher school levels, the 
study of fine arts has become—though 
belatedly, as Irwin Edman points out 
on page 22—one of the most basic to 
our freedom. Dr. McGrath continued: 


“Is the artist,” he asked, “like Shos- “ 


takovitch, to write music on the plan 
and orders of a dictatorial government, 
or is he to be free to express his unique 
aesthetic impulses to all the world 
without interference from political and 
other social pressures? And are the 
people to be told what to enjoy by 
some commissar of fine arts? 

“The battle for freedom must be 
fought not alone with ships and tanks. 
It must also be fought in the press and 
over the air, in the voting booth, church 
and school . . . yes, in the studio and 
museum of art.” 

Our curtailment of art education at 
this point would be a major cultural 
disaster of the 20th century, and I think 
the issue Dr. McGrath clarified elo- 
quently to the art teachers should be 
considered seriously by every art organ- 
ization in the nation, and should be 
brought with greater impact before 
Congress and certain science-intoxicated 
college presidents. 

We are due obviously for a prolonged 
crisis, and if this must mean gradual 
atrophying of art training in our edu- 
cational system, with its consequent 
elimination of the expressive, the moral, 


From a Scrapbook 


“On a day when my father was 
to paint, he would seat himself by 
a bright window, put his desk in 
order, burn incense to his right and 
left, and place good brushes and ex- 
cellent ink beside him; then he 
would wash his hands and rinse his 
inkwell, as if to receive an im- 
portant guest, thereby calming his 
spirit and composing his thoughts. 
Does not this illustrate what he 
meant by not daring to face one’s 
work thoughtlessly? Having drawn 
a picture he would retouch here and 
add there; augment and adorn it. If 
once would have been sufficient, he 
would go back to it for a second 
time. If twice would have been 
enough, he would go back to it a 
third time. . . . From beginning to 
end he worked as if he were guard- 
ing against a strong enemy. Does 
this not prove what he meant by 
painting without conceit in one’s 
heart?”—Footnote by Kuo Jo-hsu to 
his father’s Essay on Landscape 
Painting, by Kuo Hsi, 11th century. 





the humanistic and the tension-reliev- 
ing values of art, then heaven help the 
body politic, mechanic and pathologic 
we wind up with. 

For all my long-standing respect for 
the sciences, some events lately have 
convinced me that fine arts study more 
often makes for a politically mature 
and stable citizen of this democracy 
than does meteoric success in the study 
of electrons and electronics. Let’s keep 
a balance. 


The Artist as Reviewer 


OME of our readers, discussing in 

letters the subject of art reviewing, 
have proposed that the fellow-artist is 
the only truly qualified art critic. 
Whistler made a similar proposal at 
the time of his law suit against Ruskin, 
and pointed to the example in the field 
of literature, where the fellow-littéra- 
teur is the critic who exalts or destroys 
a piece of writing. 

I disagree that another painter is the 
best qualified critic of painting. A good 
artist, fundamentally, is a biased, ego- 
tistical personality, who, if he is to 
exploit fully his own potential, cannot 
for one moment allow superiority to a 
style that is not in harmony with his 
own. A great critic, on the other hand, 
fundamentally is an eclectic personality 
whose appreciation can travel at will 
from one style to another and one 
period to another, without bias and with 
the greatest receptivity. As for the 
littérateur being the ideal literary critic, 
I even wonder about that. Here is 
what the English contemporary belles- 
lettrist—Stephen Spender—confesses in 
a recent issue of Partisan Review: 

“In the thirties I got into the habit 
of writing reviews. I do not think I 
reviewed better or worse than most 
reviewers, and I tried to be fair. On 
looking back, I see that instead of con- 
sidering the book as a whole often I 
was too ready to take up certain points 
I agreed or disagreed with, and make 
them the subject of my review. If I 
read a book with the idea of writing a 
review, I approached it with a different 
attitude of mind from when I read out 
of simple curiosity. As a reviewer, when 
reading I was, as it were, interrupting 
what the writer had to say, by the 
pressure of my need to write my few 
hundred words. .. . 

“Once I had become deeply involved 
in the literary profession, I could not 
help approaching the works of all but 
a very few of my contemporaries, either 
in a spirit of rivalry, or by identifying 
my aims with theirs. Gone were the 
days when I read every new book which 
had been recommended to me, as it 
were open-mouthed, and expecting man- 
na to fall. 

“It never occurred to me that any- 
thing I wrote might annoy the author 
I was reviewing. That he or anyone 
else should attach importance to my 
opinions appeared to me so unlikely 
that I often overstated them. But at a 
later date I knew so many writers and 
had experienced their hurt sensibilities 
so often that I lost my nerve in a way, 
and found myself unwilling to criticize 
the work of those I knew personally: 
not that I was frightened, but because 
I did not see how to do so without a 
certain awareness of the writer’s per- 
sonality entering into my own writing 
destroying its objectivity.”—-PauL Burp. 
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A Soyer Profile 


RAPHAEL SOYER, winner of the top 
Corcoran prize, takes that event with 
philosophical detachment. Winner of 
many other prizes in former years, he 
told THE ArT DicEst, “I’ve been paint- 
ing 20 years, I’m no longer a youngster, 
I thought my time for prizes was over. 

“However, the fact that two human- 
ists, Soyer and Evergood, took the two 
top prizes at the Corcoran seems to me 
significant, and it must be somewhat to 
the consternation of the Mondrianists 
and the Kleeists.” 

The 51-year-old diminutive painter is 
often scolded for his continued human- 
ism. Some of his friends tell him that 
his art should now be atomic, non- 
objective, expressive of disillusionment, 
miasma and death. In answer he 
quotes Goethe on the invention of the 
steamboat. Said the German: “From 
now on the technological development 
of man must be balanced by his moral 
development.” 

In the old Lincoln Arcade building at 
Broadway and 65th Street, Soyer has 
a vast north-light studio, frugally fur- 
nished with easel, chairs and a couch, 
with telephone numbers and sketches 
scribbled on the wall near the tele- 
phone, racks of paintings, and many 
small heads in oil by him and his friends 
hanging on the walls. The building it- 
self, an ancient reliquary essay in fen- 
estration by some anonymous turn-of- 
century architect, is hoary with art 
tradition, having housed the studios of 
Henri, Bellows, Benton and many other 
artists as well as practitioners of such 
minor arts as astrology, massage, danc- 
ing, boxing, and rupture cures. 

We were five minutes ahead of time 
and Soyer was blocking in a figure, 
with a darkly beautiful model seated 
before him in a black coat, her hands 
frozen in the position of folding a blue 
scarf around her neck. In a few minutes 
he finished and dismissed the model. 
Her name was Georgiano Stamostellus, 
sister of Stamos, the well known non- 
objective painter. Un-lipsticked and 
with the carved features of an Acrop- 


‘olis caryatid, she explained with grave 


composure that she is studying to be a 
dancer. 


A Family Tradition 


Raphael Soyer is one of three broth- 
ers who are famous New York painters, 
his twin, Moses, and the younger Isaac. 
Raphael and Moses were born on Christ- 
mas, six days before the 20th century, 
in the city of Tambov in central Russia. 
Their father was a school teacher in 
that wheat center, a scholar of the 
classics, of Russian and Hebrew litera- 
ture, and author of fairy tales in He- 
brew that are still taught in Hebrew 
schools throughout the world. When 
Raphael was about 12, Abraham Soyer 
brought his wife and six children first 
to Philadelphia and then to New York 
where he taught at the parochial Yeshiva 
College. Raphael’s two younger sisters, 
his brother and his wife are also teach- 
ers—“our family has a tradition of 
humanism.” When Raphael and Moses 
decided to be artists, being twins, they 
agreed never to study at the same 
school. Raphael went to the National 
Academy, then studied on his own, then 
for a while at the Art Students League. 
He admired at that time, and still does, 





RAPHAEL SOYER 
Photo by Arnold Newman 


Rembrandt (whose name was a house- 
hold word in his home), Goya, Corot— 
and Eakins. Of contemporaries, he has 
most admired John Sloan and Guy Pene 
Du Bois, his League teacher. 
Concerning Eakins, Soyer says, “He 
left out the bric-a-brac and painted peo- 
ple as they are. He didn’t try to kid 
himself or anyone else. I never greatly 
admired Matisse or Picasso or the 
others of that group, except maybe the 
early Picasso paintings of people.” 


No Longer Paints Streets 


Soyer began as a painter of streets 
and of people in the streets. Even when 
he summered at Rockport or some other 
seacoast place, he painted the streets, 
not the strand. He showed us a canvas 
from his student days, a Manhattan 
street scene from a window. We asked 
about the horse and a baby carriage, 
which were done summarily while the 
rest was carefully painted. “No, that 
was not an attempt to be aesthetic; 
I just didn’t know how to paint the 
horse and the baby carriage then.” 

For a period he went through 2 
naturalistic phase, and a portrait of his 
father enabled doctors accurately to 
diagnose his father’s dying illness. But 
seeking more plasticity, he parted from 
pure naturalism to the type of painting 
—the humanism—he does today. In the 
1930’s — “Roosevelt’s 2nd Term” — his 
work was in a somber brown palette 
and pictured the unemployed and the 
derelict; more recently it is lighter 
keyed and depicts mainly women— 
dancers, mothers, expectant mothers, 
shop girls. They are portrayed in a 
wistful or thoughtful mood, the lower 
lip projected not so much in petulance, 
as in plain acceptance of life. He has 
given up street scenes now—“the streets 
are too choked, out-of-tune, brassy.” 
He paints numerous portraits of his 
artist friends, who are legion despite 
Soyer’s shy, serious nature. On his wall 
are heads of Hartley, Marsh, Gorky, 
Burliuk, Sloan and others. 

Despite much advice, Soyer has no 
intention of changing his manner of 
painting. He wants to grow, as did 
Rembrandt, Degas, Cézanne. “It is the 
curse of many artists today that they 


[Continued on page 28] 
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Alexander’s Life 


THE IMPORTANT, little-known 15th- 
century panel from Venice, The Life 
and Death of Alexander the Great, re- 
produced on the cover this issue, has 
just been acquired by the Albright Art 


Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Painter of the panel, which still pos- 
sesses its original tooled frame, is as 
yet unknown, although the late Roger 
Fry and Antonio Morassi believe him 
to be the young Carpaccio and cite 
parallels with the latter’s slightly later 
St. Ursula series. 

The composition consists of a series 
of narrative scenes originating, from 
the “Alexander Romance,” which was 
widely popular throughout the Medieval 
East and West. In the background, seen 
through a courtyard against a moun- 
tain landscape, the Greek hero tames 
the spirited Bucephalus, his favorite 
Thracian horse bearing the distinguish- 
ing white forehead marking mentioned 
in the “Romance” and in whose mem- 
ory Alexander built the city of Buce- 
phala in North India. 

On the upper right, seated precarious- 
ly astride a balustrade, the young Alex- 
ander speaks with a companion in the 
presence of his famed tutor Aristotle, 
who was called to Pella to instruct the 
14-year-old future world-conqueror. 

In the immediate foreground of the 
panel Alexander sits against the plinth 
of a column, appraising the military 
splendor of Philip of Macedon, whose 
soldiers rest in the courtyard about an 
open well. 

In the final scene, Alexander reclines 
on his death bed, under an open loggia, 
and listens to a reading counselor ac- 
companied by the generals who divided 
his empire after his death. Surveying 
the episodes of Alexander’s life are two 
figures in a small balcony, one of them 
possibly representing the painter of the 
panel. 

The panel is one of the evidences of 
the persistent survival in Venice of the 
Alexander legend after the stylistic in- 
fluences of the Byzantine empire had 
been superceded by the Renaissance. It 
has a tradition behind it of Byzantine 
art’s depictions of Alexander’s life, the 
major monuments of which are found 
in Venice, and lead to the supposition 
that Constantinople may have possessed 
a more important secular art than has 
been generally believed. Among these 
are a monumental relief of the apothe- 
osis of Alexander on one of the walls 
of San Marco, several enamels on the 
Pala d’Oro and a richly illuminated 
copy of the “Romance” in San Giorgio 
dei Greco. 

The Buffalo panel, which comes from 
the collections of Sir William Farrer, 
Langton Douglas and Lady Speyer, is 
now on exhibition at the museum. 


San Francisco Museum Using TV 

_ A regular television program “Art 
in Your Life” is now presented a half 
hour every other Sunday by the San 
Francisco Museum of Art. 
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RAPHAEL Soyer: Waiting for the Audition 


First Prize 





PHILIP EverGcoop: Sunny Side 
of the Street. Second Prize 


Representation Reigns at Corcoran Show 


IN CONTRAST to the earlier nation- 
wide open shows at the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, this year’s Corcoran Biennial on 
view to May 13 in Washington, D. C., 
stresses, in the bulk of its inclusions 
and in its prize awards, the object rec- 
ognizable. 

While representing all aesthetic per- 
suasions, from Feininger and Stamos 
at one extreme to Gifford Beal and An- 
drew Winter at the other, the more or 
less representational artists predomi- 
nate to the extent that the New York 
Times critic, Howard Devree, called the 
exhibition “more conservative on the 
whole than the current National Acad- 
emy show.” 

Nearly a half century old, this im- 
portant national painting exhibition is 
now in its 22nd edition. For the first 


RICHARD LAHEY: Sunday Morning on 
Eye Street. Honorable Mention 





time in its history, the late C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Corcoran Emeritus Direc- 
tor, was not there to see it. His suc- 
cessor, Director Hermann Warner Wil- 
liams, Jr., notes in the catalogue fore- 
word, in a tribute to Minnigerode, that 
“this exhibition, formed with his advice, 
is, as he would have wished, a living 
tribute to his abiding faith in Ameri- 
can art.” 

The show includes 271 paintings se- 
lected from over 1,500 entries, by jurors 
Edward Hopper, John F. Johansen, and 
Eugen Weisz. All but five states sub- 
mitted works for consideration, the 
exceptions being Arkansas, Maine, Ne- 
vada (always Nevada), South Dakota 
and Wyoming. In addition to juried 
works, as is customary, the jury chair- 
man, Edward Hopper, invited 131 paint- 
ings from 31 states. Pictures by mem- 
bers of the jury and members of the 
faculty of the Corcoran School of Art 
were also invited. 

Prizewinners this year, selected by 
the three members of the jury of selec- 
tion plus Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney 
Museum and Magill James of the Na- 
tional Gallery were: 

First prize ($2,000) to Raphael Soyer 
for Waiting for the Audition; second 
($1,500) to Philip Evergood for Sunny 
Side of the Street; third ($1,000) to 
Richard Haines for Prodigal Son; fourth 
($500) (equivalent to first honorable 
mention), to Kay Sage for Nests of 
Lightning; second honorable mention to 
Richard Lahey for Easter Morning on 
Eye Street; third honorable mention to 
Sidney Laufman for House in the 
Woods. (Five of the foregoing paintings 
are reproduced on this and the follow- 
ing page.) The first three prizes are 
accompanied by gold, silver and bronze 
medals. Established by the late W. A. 
Clark, they are awarded without re- 
gard to subject or other “older genera- 
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RICHARD HAINES: Prodigal Son 
Corcoran, Third Prize 


tion” restrictions such as hamper award- 
giving at the Pennsylvania and Na- 
tional Academy shows. 

Even with that latitude, however, the 
jury of awards went on record as 
against giving prizes. In an unusually 
frank statement in the catalogue, Hop- 
per states that it is the opinion of the 
Jury of Awards that: 

“The fallibility of human judgment 
and the wide differences of opinion 
make the task of just selection almost 
impossible and the result must be un- 
fair to many artists and misleading and 
confusing to the layman. If a system 
of purchases could be instituted, instead, 
that would eliminate the grading ac- 
cording to merit of the prize system 
and the implication of superiority, a 


SIDNEY LAUFMAN: House in the Woods 
Corcoran, Honorable Mention 
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considerable gain would be made in 
fairness.” 

Writing about the selection of the 
show, Hopper stated perhaps with the 
greater emphasis on abstraction in the 
other nationals in mind—that: 

“Misunderstanding has. often been 
created in popular thought as to the 
valid use of the representation of na- 
ture’s phenomena in this communica- 
tion, and the meaning of the word life 
as applied to art. The word life has in 
some artists’ minds a relation to those 
greatly despised words, story and anec- 
dote. In that all life is gesture and all 
gesture can be the basis for story or 
anecdote, there cannot be the slightest 
gesture or mood of nature that does 
not in a sense create anecdote.” 





Although the New York Times called 
the show “conservative,” the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star thought quite the op- 
posite. In a favorable piece on the show, 
unsigned but written probably by its 
doughty champion of more traditional 
modes of painting — editorial writer 
James Waldo Fawcett—the Star said: 


“It is predominantly modernistic and 
radical as distinct from, and opposed 
to, classic and conservative. The best 
word to describe it is the word ‘esoteric’ 
—meaning ‘understood by the initiated 
only.’ An average visitor to the show 
will be puzzled by what he sees, but it 
does not follow that he will be disap- 
pointed. The emphasis is on decoration. 
Most of the pictures are intended to 
dominate. Some of them clash with 
each other, and yet they are enough 
within the manner of the moment to 
belong to a single fashion—the fashion 
of abstractionism.” 


Discussing further the habits of art- 
ists—necessity to affirm themselves, yet 
the tendency among many to imitate 
each other—the Star continued, philoso- 
phically: 

“What contemporary painters are do- 
ing in 1951 may not be intelligible to 
everybody. It may not signify anything 
to a majority of people. However, their 
productions definitely are worth seeing, 
worth studying. They have the merit of 
being historic. If they are confused, so 
are the times that have brought them 
forth. They are symptomatic of current 
developments in the world at large, and 
those developments are not exclusively 
unworthy of supposedly civilized com- 
munities. 

“It is a phase of modern America 
that is represented in the Corcoran Gal- 
lery just now. As such it should be re- 
garded, and if it is so regarded it will 
reward any average visitor.” 


Rouault’s ‘Lofty Calm’ 


A handsome Head of Christ done by 
Rouault when the 80-year-old French 
painter was at the height of his powers, 
during 1935-37, has been purchased by 
the Cleveland Museum of Art through 
the Hanna Fund. In the museum’s cur- 
rent Bulletin, curator Henry Sayles 
Francis writes that: 


“It is fervent in its pathos, rich and 
brilliant in its color, and impelling in 
its intensity. At the same time, it is 
pervaded with a lofty calm, . . . In the 
detachment of its effect, it is the sum- 
mation of the painter’s religious char- 
acter, which accompanies all his singu- 
larly personal creations.” 


Modigliani Show in N. Y. 


After a showing at the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Museum of Art, a comprehen- 
sive exhibition of works by Amedeo 
Modigliani (see Art Dicest, Feb. 1) 
is now at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, through June 10. 


The show is part of a two-section 
exhibition on Modigliani and Chaim 
Soutine, the Soutine section of which 
has already been shown at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The Modigliani 
show contains 52 oils, 7 sculptures 
and 45 drawings, watercolors and 
pastels, 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 

At the University of Illinois 
I have seen only the catalogue of 
the 1951 exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting at the University of Illinois, 
but that book-size document is so il- 
luminating that I am tempted to rank 
it as being of equal importance with 
the show itself. It is illuminating be- 
eause it is planned around a series 
of quotations from the artists repre- 
sented, explaining the goals motivating 
their works, 

Not only did Allen S. Weller, author 
of the text, assemble these statements, 
but he correlated them into groupings 
and actually followed the revolutionary 
tactic of presenting them as the main 
theme of his article. In other words 
he encouraged the artists to speak their 
minds and gave them a hearing in print, 
both in his sensitive comparative ex- 
tracts and in a separate total state- 
ment. This procedure breaks hoary pre- 
cedents. It just isn’t done in high art 
society. Normally everyone else gets the 
floor and has his copious say—except 
the people who produce the art. This 
catalogue is illuminating because art- 
ists explain their own work. 

From the impressive list of quota- 
tions emerge a number of vital points. 
Taken together, they and the works 
show that American art is finding its 
way through the forest by blazing a 
generally recognizable new trail which 
adequately extends ancient highways; 
only a minority of artists are wander- 
ing in circles or lost in ideological con- 
fusion. The “plastic solution,’’. which 
Byron Browne capably explains, is rec- 
ognized, if not always understood, by 
more and more artists. Prestopino states 
the truism that “form, color, shapes, 
tensions, the core of modern painting, 
can all be integrated into subject and 
not necessarily isolated as abstraction” 
—a truism of which quite a few of to- 
day’s artists should be reminded. 

Stephen Etnier proffers the advice 
(so desperately needed by certain un- 
bridled emotionalists): ‘(Honest experi- 
mentation is of course invaluable, but 
it is, after all, the quality not the nov- 
elty of our thinking which counts.” Mr. 
Weller in his comments on “realism” 
unfortunately does not distinguish 
whether he means by the word natural- 
ism, representation or the deeper real- 
ity. But, fortunately, he ends his beau- 
tifully ordered array of creeds with the 
following from Abe Rattner, than which 
there could hardly be a better ending— 
or beginning: 

“... It is then that the great im- 
pact must be transposed into a created 
vision — ennobled, solemnized, ordered 
and impregnated by the qualities of his 
sensibilities into color related to color, 
to light, to line, and all of it directed 
towards some majestic form, a sym- 
phonic structure, the metaphoric trans- 
figuration of it all.” 

The cult of the beginner who knows 
next to nothing about “symphonic struc- 
ture” is again represented by its fa- 
miliar devotees, of whom one, Adolph 
Gottlieb, is honored by a color repro- 
duction. But adult works of character 
and distinction easily establish the gen- 
eral flavor of the whole. 
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Morris KANTor: Growth 





GREGORIO PRESTOPINO: The Market 


Illinois’ Faculty Makes Its Choice 


GUIDED by a vote of 41 of its art in- 
structors, each of whom was asked to 
nominate 15 paintings for purchase 
from its big annual of Contemporary 
American Painting, the University of 
Illinois has made 10 purchase awards 
with the $7,000 made available this 
year. The exhibition, which closed April 
15, attracted over 11,000 visitors. 

William Baziotes, N. Y., for Moon 
Animal. 

Winners of the 1951 awards are: 

Byron Browne, N. Y., for Swmmer 
Night, ‘a stylized figure with an in- 
dividual Oriental flavor.” 

Adolph Gottlieb, N. Y., for Roman- 
esque Facade [see page 7, March 15 
DicesT], “a bold, colorful use of com- 
partmentalized non-objective symbols.” 

Cleve Gray, Conn., for Hipparchus, “a 
pensive moody figure surrounded by 
celestial rhythms of shapes. within 
shapes based on the astrolabe.” 


Morris Kantor, N. Y., for Growth, “a 
warm-colored stylized interpretation of 
plant forms.” 

Leo Manso, N. Y., for Aspects of the 
Harbor, “an intricate atmospheric ab- 
straction of waterfront shapes in blue 
greys.” 

Echaurren Matta, N. Y., for L’hor- 
reur du mal ..., “ a spatial rhythmic 
arrangement of surrealist forms.” 

Gregorio Prestopino, N. Y., for The 
Market, “strong dignified characteriza- 
tion of a vendor and customer.” 

Kurt Seligmann, N. Y., for High 
Priest, ‘a monastic trio of surrealist 
head studies.” 

Jean Xceron, N. Y., for Beyond White, 
“a sensitive, precise yet poetic use of 
geometric shapes and delicate colors.” 

Both the purchase award paintings, 
and a selection from the remainder 
of the show, will now be circulated as 
traveling exhibitions. 


While Harvard Does Some Window-Shopping 


A sHow of American and European 
moderns, chiefly of the abstract variety, 
has been assembled to June 7 at the 
Fogg Museum, Harvard, selected by 
four participants in an April 12 sym- 
posium there on contemporary painting. 
The speakers were: Robert Motherwell 
on “The Rise and Continuity of Ab- 
stract Art’; Ben Shahn on “Some Rela- 
tionships of Art to Social Philosophy”; 
Oliver Larkin on “Modern Art and a 
Continuing American Tradition”; and 
Meyer Shapiro on “Counter Modern- 
ism: The Attacks on Modern Art.” 

Among the 30 paintings selected by 
the group are works by Picasso, Klee, 
Matisse, Soutine, Miré6, Gorky, Pollock, 
Motherwell, Baziotes, Evergood, Levine, 
Hartley, Gottlieb, Hofmann, Rattner. 

While advance copies of the papers 
were not available at time of going to 
press, THE Art DIGEST received from 
Harvard a list of some of the topics 
scheduled to be taken up by the various 
speakers. Among other things, the 
painter Motherwell was to discuss: 
abstract art as purity of heart; as the 
art of the solitary individual; as em- 
phasis; the “New York School”; con- 
tent and form as a falsifying distinction; 
and the human limitations of the gen- 
tlemanly connoisseur. 

Shahn, also a painter, was to dis- 
cuss: patronage, private and govern- 


mental; changed atmosphere after the 
war; philosophy of T. S. Eliot and words 
of Ezra Pound; political atmosphere; 
critique of criticism. 

Oliver Larkin, Smith College art his- 
torian was scheduled to take up: the 
nature of modern art and its place in 
democratic society as formulated by 
Walt Whitman; what is happening to 
that tradition and what may happen to 
it.” 

Professor Shapiro of Columbia was 
scheduled to speak on: attempts to 
create a more social or realistic art, 
the weakness and failure of these at- 
tempts; the criticisms against modern 
art in the past 50 years as being un- 
social, formless, formalitistic, anarchic 
and unhuman; the social basis of mod- 
ern art; pre-conditions for a more pub- 
lic art or an art of a super-personal 
content. 


Morgan Library’s Summer Show 


The French Tradition, a major exhibi- 
tion of French works of art and litera- 
ture, will open at the Morgan Library, 
New York, April 25, and will remain 
on view through the summer. Among 
the works shown will be drawings by 
such masters as Poussin, Claude Lor- 
rain, Watteau, Boucher and Fragonard, 
and illuminated manuscripts from the 
14th and 15th centuries. 
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Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur’ Millier 

Los ANGELES: For the first time in 
more than a decade the Los Angeles 
County Museum’s annual exhibition will 
wear a national aspect. The show, to 
be held in June, will consist of 75 to 
100 invited paintings by artists living 
more than 100 miles from our City Hall, 
and an approximately equal number 
from within that area which must pass 
a jury. James B. Byrnes, the museum’s 
curator of contemporary art, is now 
selecting the invited works during a 
trip east. Jurors for the regional section 
are five local critics: Kenneth Ross, 
Kay English, Jarvis Barlow, Jules 
Langsner and this writer. A committee 
of the Museum Association has under- 
taken to raise $5,000 for purchases from 
both sections. 


Worthy High School Project 


On April 10 the senior classes and 
faculty of Gardena High School opened 
their 24th annual purchase-prize exhibi- 
tion of paintings with a dinner to 
which 500 people were invited. From 
1919 to 1926, led by the then-principal, 
John H. Whiteley, each graduating class 
purchased one or two pictures as its 
class gift. In 1927 the shows began and 
each year the seniors themselves have 
chosen, from a group recommended by 
art people, two pictures to add to the 
school’s permanent collection. 

Through prizes and gifts, that collec- 
tion now includes 90 oils, 18 watercolors, 
seven prints and three drawings, almost 
all by California artists. These works 
are used to promote art appreciation 
in the school and community and Gar- 
denans are proud of them. Many other 
schools in this region have since fol- 
lowed this inspiring example. 


Robert Chuey Debut 


Last Thursday Frank Perls opened 
in his Beverly Hills gallery an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and drawings by Rob- 
ert Chuey, 29-year-old Los Angeles art- 
ist who is an image-maker of unusual 
power. Most of the pictures are large 
oils of kitchen objects, old brassware 
and bottles. They are painted in dull 
tones of black, brown, deep green and 
dead white sparsely relieved by ac- 
cents of bright color. What makes them 
so effective is the power with which 
Chuey draws and paints the forms of 
things and accentuates these forms by 
varied repetitions. That really says lit- 
tle about the pictures. They make one 
feel that the artist receives unusually 
strong and clear impressions from things 
seen. Chuey studied at Art Center 
School and the Jepson Art Institute 
here and sometimes teaches at the lat- 
ter school. 

George Gibson, head of MGM Studio’s 
scenic department, scored strongly with 
a one-man show of his watercolors at 
the Chabot Gallery early this month. 
Gibson represents the California town 
and country scene very convincingly, 
but does it through a use of aesthetic 
means which many an abstract painter 
might envy. 

George Chann is showing, to April 24 
at the James Vigeveno Galleries, paint- 
ings which he made during a two-year 
visit to his native China and others 
done here. Besides very sensitive por- 
traits of Chinese farmers, refugees and, 
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ROBERT CHUEY: Kitchen Still-Life 


especially children, he shows two color- 
ful, atmospheric depictions of Hong 
Kong Harbor and the Shanghai Wang- 
pao. 

The beach towns west of Los Angeles 
are drawing many artist-residents and 
sprouting galleries, Manhattan Beach 
now has two exhibiting spots: Russ 
Hickson’s Gallery and the Graywood 
Gallery. The neighboring town of Her- 
mosa Beach is where Willard Hougland 
of Santa Fe, N. M., opens his bookshop 
and gallery each spring. Palos Verdes 
Estates, a bit south, has its Community 
Arts Association which sponsors month- 
ly exhibitions in the public library’s 
art gallery. 


Equity’s Industry 


THE busy New York chapter of Art- 
ists Equity has two major exhibitions 
on the boards for the month of May— 
a big benefit for the Lighthouse for the 
Blind, to be held at the Lighthouse 
May 7-26, a big building-fund-raising 
show at the Whitney to open May 28 
and run for two weeks. 

Some 600 entries have already been 
received for the non-juried former ex- 
hibition, a fifth of which are sculptures 
and which will compete for a $100 
Glicenstein Memorial prize, to be award- 
ed by vote of blind members of the 
Lighthouse Recreation Class in Ce- 
ramics. The blind, who will judge by 
“seeing hands,” will encounter, accord- 
ing to present entries, some 23 different 
materials in the three dimensions. 
Braille labels will enable them to cast 
their vote. Daily admission to this show 
will be 60 cents. 

The second exhibition, sparked by the 
energetic chairmanship of Henry Bot- 
kin, will be held under a plan whereby 
members will contribute 500 works, 
ranging in value up to $1,000, to be 
sold uniformly at $100 to persons pledg- 
ing that sum for the building project. 
It is hoped thereby to raise an initial 
down payment of $50,000 on a $75,000- 
$100,000 four or five-story Manhattan 
headquarters for the local chapter. 

Since establishment two years ago, 
the N. Y. chapter of Equity has grown 
to 850 members. 


Kentucky’s Annual 


“A BETTER than average exhibition 
with a good deal of vitality in experi- 
mental work and honest conviction on 
the part of the conservative painter,” 
characterizes the 24th annual Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana Art Exhibition, 
according to one-man juror, Andrew 
Ritchie of the Museum of Modern Art. 


This year’s annual, current through 
April at the Speed Art Museum, Louis- 
ville, contains 180 paintings, 17 sculp- 
tures and 95 craft items. In addition to 
selecting the show, Ritchie served as 
the jury of awards, presenting the $250 
top award, a purchase prize by the 
Aetna Oil Company, to Ulfert Wilke for 
his lacquer Harlequin, which Ritchie 
described as “beautifully composed with 
an unusually fine harmony of color and 
very subtle textural treatment through- 
out.” Wilke, who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, also won the $50 
top Allen Memorial watercolor prize 
for a watercolor on the same theme. 

The top sculpture award this year 
went to Don Finegan, who teaches at 
Murray State College, for his Juarassic 
Bird in stone; top crafts prize to Terry 
Baringer for a silver and copper pend- 
ant. A complete list of all awards is 
carried on page 29. 


In selecting the show and awards, 
juror Ritchie explained that he con- 
siders the task of the juryman “to de- 
cide whether the artist succeeded in 
completely expressing his intentions 
both with emotional and technical in- 
tegrity.” 


ULFERT WILKE: Harlequin 
1st Prize, Kentucky 
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Harvey K. LITTLETON: Bowl 


Michigan Craftsmen 


THE paradox of industrial Michigan, 
center of mass design and production, 
becoming at the same time one of the 
significant centers of handcraft in the 
United States was evident in the sixth 
annual exhibition of Michigan Artist- 
Craftsmen held last month at the De- 
troit Museum. 

Nearly 150 craftsmen were repre- 
sented by several hundred pieces in 
metalwork, textile, carpetry, furniture, 
ceramic and other media. The show was 
juried by Mrs. Harriet Douglas Tidball 
of the University of Montana; Frederick 
Miller of the Cleveland Institute of Art; 
and Charles Harder, Alfred University. 

Top prizewinner was Sonya J. Leach, 
whose flossa rug took both the Founders 
Society and Fleischman Carpet Com- 
pany’s purchase prizes. Other awards 
are listed on page 29. 

The show was unusually strong in 
ceramics, with rugged pieces such as 
Harvey K. Littleton’s stoneware bowl 
(reproduced) giving evidence of a solid 
ceramic tradition in the State. Among 
the outstanding pieces in the textile 
division were prints by Ruth Adler 
Schnee, and gayly whimsical embroi- 
deries by Lisolotte Moser, whose close 
color values and sense of form are 
outstanding. 


Cumberland Valley Show 


Now in its 19th year, the annual ex- 
hibition of Cumberland Valley artists 
at the Washington County Museum in 
Hagerstown, Maryland, has grown from 

‘a former no-jury show, to a selected 
exhibition this year of 58 oils, water- 
‘colors and drawings by 48 artists. 

The selection was made by Edward 
S. King, Walters Art Gallery Adminis- 
trator; Thomas M. Beggs, Director of 
the Smithsonian’s National Collection; 
and Bruce Etchison, Director of the 
Hagerstown Museum. 

Embracing an area from Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, to Winchester, Virginia, 
and from Frederick to Cumberland, 
Maryland, the exhibition represents both 
amateurs and professionals. Top prize 
of $100 and Gold Medal went to Dale 
Ziegler, of Red Lion, Pa., for The Coal 
Scales. Other prizes, all of which will 
be purchase prizes if they equal or are 
in excess of the price set by the con- 
tributor, are listed on page 29. 
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NEw YorRKERS took four purchase 
awards this year at the 10th annual 
painting, sculpture and print exhibi- 
tion for Negro artists at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Georgia. 

The Hope oil purchase prize of $250 
went to Brooklynite Merton D. Simp- 
son; the $150 University oil purchase 
prize to Hale A. Woodruff of Greenwich 
Village who teaches at N.Y.U.; the 
$100 University sculpture purchase prize 
to William Artis of New York; and the 
$25 print purchase award to S. Charles 
White of Manhattan. 

Highest cash prize of the show, $300, 
went, however, to Virginian Walter A. 
Simon for his oil String Dance. A com- 
plete list of the remaining awards is 
carried on page 29. 

The exhibition of nearly 150 items 
was juried by Mrs. Mary E. Hutchinson, 


CHARLES WHITE: John Brown 
Atlanta Univ. Purchase Award 





Prints Prominent in Missouri Annual 

The Springfield (Mo.) Art Museum’s 
21st Annual, on view to April 29, com- 
prises a selection of 93 items out of 400 
entries by artists of Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. The 
show this year was juried by William 
Friedman, Acting Director of Walker 
Art Center; Clifford Larson, Drury Col- 
lege art instructor; and Professor How- 
ard Thomas of the University of Georgia 
art department. 

According to the muséum “there is a 
strong accent on graphic work, with the 
influence of Lasansky and the Iowa 
Print Group evident.” Although no 
prizes were awarded, the museum 
plans later to purchase works from the 
show. 


Met Studies Mobile Exhibits 


A survey to determine the feasibility 
of bringing Metropolitan Museum of 
Art works to a wider audience through 
mobile exhibitions has been authorized 
by museum trustees and will begin 
immediately. The survey, to be pre- 
sented to the museum within three 
months, will explore the possibilities of 
bringing such art exhibitions by a spe- 
cially-built bus to schools, community 
centers and military establishments 
within a 50-mile radius of New York. 


New Yorkers Win Honors in Atlanta Show 


Ben E, Shute and Lewis P. Skidmore 
of Atlanta. The show remains on view 
at the Arnett Library through April. 


The annual this year represents Negro 
artists from as far as California and 
the Virgin Islands. Among the more 
prominent represented are: 

Frank Alston, Washington; Eugene 
Jesse Brown, Langston, Okla.. Calvin 
Burnett, Cambridge, Mass.; Reuben 
Burrell, Brooklyn; Claude Clark, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Albert Daniel, Virgin Is- 
lands; James D, Parks, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Irvin St. Clair, Washington; Eu- 
gene Grigsby, Phoenix, Ariz.; Elizabeth 
Catlett, Washington; and Vicki Crook 
of Berkley, Calif. 


American Art to Aid Israeli 


American art collections will be used 
as part of a broad program to stimu- 
late art development in Israel, one of 
the world’s newer nations, according to 
an announcement by Richard S. Zeisler, 
chairman of the American Friends of 
Israel Museums. According to the New 
York Herald Tribune, a sizable collec- 
tion of American paintings has already 
been assembled for distribution to the 
five existing Israeli museums. The col- 
lection includes work by such artists 
as: Morris Kantor, Waldo Peirce, John 
Marin, Abraham Rattner and other 
American contemporaries, as well as 
such European moderns as Picasso, 
Renoir, Sisley and others. 

“It was explained at the press con- 
ference,” reported the Tribune, “that 
while Israel has its own school of art 
in the various crafts such as metal 


working, its painting and sculpture 
are similar to modern French and 
American. 


“Prof. Kayser explained that because 
of prohibitions in the Jewish religion 
against making “graven images” Jews 
did comparatively little in the way of 
painting and sculpture until recent 
years. This fact, he said, as much as 
any other, has prevented the develop- 
ment of a specifically Jewish art in 
the sense that a school of French art 
exists.” 


Hate A. Wooprurr: The Yellow Bird 


Atlanta Univ. Purchase Award 








BURGUNDIAN, XV CENTURY 
St. James the Greater 


In a Bold Burgundian 


Four distinguished Burgundian sculp- 
tures dating from the 15th century have 
been added to the Cloisters, monastic 
uptown New York branch of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

One of the statues, depicting St. 
James the Greater and somewhat time- 
scarred but still evident of vigorous 
carving, is a companion piece to a St. 
John already owned by the museum. 
The two may possibly have been carved 
by Claus Sluter, the “Michelangelo of 
the North” whose Well of Moses group 
in Dijon is one of Europe’s most famed 
sculptures. Detective work by Cloisters’ 
Director James J. Rorimer has estab- 
lished that the two once were installed 
in garden niches at the church of 
Mouthier-Viellard and were probably 
originally done for that church. 





BURGUNDIAN, XV CENTURY: 
St. Barbara 


Manner 


The other three additions include 
two representations of Saint Barbara, 
legendary patron of armorers and gun- 
smiths, whose father locked her «in a 
tower because of her surpassing beauty; 
and a statue of a Bishop with Kneeling 
Donor. One of the St. Barbara statues, 
formerly on the estate of Mrs. Solomon 
Guggenheim and a gift from her, de- 
picts the polychromed and beautiful 
saint holding a model of the tower in 
which she was imprisoned. The other 
is a gift of Edward G. Sparrow. Both 
the St. James statue and the well-pre- 
served and polychromed figure of the 
Bishop were purchased through funds 
provided by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
whose earlier generosity made possible 
establishment of The Cloisters branch 
of the Metropolitan. 


Chirico, Apostate, Presents a Riddle 


To AN eagerly awaiting San Fran- 
cisco public, the De Young Museum 
presented this month the first U. S. 
exhibition of new works by 63-year-old 
erstwhile Italian modernist Giorgio de 
Chirico, who now blasts all modernism, 
including his own. Recently he attempt- 
ed to deny having painted an earlier al- 
leged Chirico owned by an Italian col- 
lector, but Italian courts insisted the 
artist painted it. 

The new style now adopted by the 
surrealist pioneer, whose “metaphysical” 
paintings of World War I period helped 
launch the contemporary movement, is, 
to one Coast critic, completely baffling. 
Alexander Fried of the San Francisco 
Examiner prefaced his review with the 
prophecy that, sooner or later, the 
present trends of abstraction, mysti- 
cism, fantasy and experiment are bound 
to be reversed. 

But Fried is not sure that Chirico’s 
aesthetic about-face is It. He wrote in 
the Examiner: 

“What is puzzling is not that Chirico 
has changed his mind. But the nature 
and quality of most of his new efforts 
are absolutely baffling. 

“To judge by the number of canvases 
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in his show, Chirico must be dashing 
them off at a terrific rate. Most of them 
suffer from an extraordinary haste or 
lack of discrimination. 

“At best, Chirico has always been a 
painter of skill and sharp feeling. The 
best of his talent shows up, among his 
newest works, in a series of self-por- 
traits. He made vivid, deeply expressive 
self-portraits when he was young. He 
is continuing to do so now... . 

“But has he actually given up mod- 
ernist enigma altogether? What do you 
make of a self-portrait in the flabby 
nude? Or of another in which he has 
decked himself out—with blue satin. 

“Besides the self-portraits, several 
other skilled and excellent works in- 
clude some views of Venice; a still-life 
called Black Grapes, and the lurid, 
butchered Lamb. 

“But for coarse, inept handling, num- 
erous things such as his big, circular 
Three Graces or the torso of his Lonely 
Hero are incredible. 

“Chirico’s manifestos may influence 
future trends away from the art of to- 
day. His own new paintings can hardly 
help the movement. I frankly don’t 
know what to make of him.” 


Art in Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 

CuicaGo: Ever dependable as an anti- 
dote against the experimental vagaries 
of the Art Institute, the annual spring 
show of the All-Illinois Society in the 
third floor galleries of the Stevens ho- 
tel demonstrates that realistic Ameri- 
can art is carrying on. 

The Stevens third-floor corridor real- 
ly does a major job in presenting the 
cause of the All-Illinois Society to the 
world. The Stevens is still the largest 
hotel in the world. It is no exaggeration 
to say that more people are exposed to 
the All-Illinois show than to any ex- 
hibition or series of exhibitions in town 
away from the Art Institute itself. 

Granted, the All-Illinois art show 
doesn’t “take” quite often. For instance, 
the day I saw the present show, two 
women were hurrying through the long 
corridor to their lecture room. One, 
glancing at the pictures, said to the 
other: “Who’s works are these?” They 
paused for a moment, looked at several 
of the paintings, and came to the bright 
conclusion that more than one artist 
was responsible. Catalogues, in reach 
in several metal pockets against the 
walls, might have told them that the 
works were from the studios of 109 
artists of Illinois or with Illinois tap 
roots. 

In one respect, the All-Illinois artists 
are either progressing or back-sliding, 
according to your personal prejudices. 
As in the past, the show is made up 
overwhelmingly of landscapes, but the 
artists are going farther and farther 
afield for their subject matter. There 
are fewer Illinois landscapes than in 
any previous show in a memory extend- 
ing back over a quarter of a century. 

California and the Pacific Coast are 
freely presented this time, and one 
woman artist, Donna L. Pasdeloup, of- 
fers a landscape On the Isle of Mann. 
Some of the artists on their travels are 
seeing beauty spots with alert, fresh 
eyes. Brown County, Indiana, has been 
painted far beyond the saturation point, 
it would seem, but even the most jaded 
Hoosier art lover will get a kick out of 
Mae B. Alshuler’s: Cabin in Brown 
County. The mood is bleak instead of 
overly luxuriating. 

Then, for Illinois, there is Mattie 
Lietz’s Galena, a spot which has been 
painted by multitudes of Midwesterners 
in search of something approximating 
the primitive. It’s the old home town of 
Ulysses S. Grant, one of the victims of 
some Kefauver-like committee of his 
political day, but nevertheless holding 
a tight string on patriotic ITlinois 
hearts. Mattie Lietz presents the moun- 
tainous old town with a lot of feeling 
for its historic, legendary significance. 

Adam Emory Albright, father of the 
famous twins who are leaders in Chi- 
cago art modernism, clings to his old 
style, as humanly rugged and signifi- 
cant as the poems of James Whitcomb 
Riley in the Midwest. He is well past 
his four-score years, but The Silvery 
Dell demonstrates he has lost none of 
his appreciation of barefoot boys with 
face of tan nor the sunny pools they 
fish and swim in. 

Nelly Deachman’s Crabs—New Or- 
leans is a vivid and unusual still-life 
report from that city of fabled good- 
eating. 
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Davip SMITH: Star Cage. Willard 





THEODORE Roszac: Sea-Quarry. Matisse 


Three Who Carry the Acetylene Torch of Modernism 


By Belle Krasne 

EARLIER MODERNISTS made over nature 
in the image of the sleek, functional 
machine; today, welder-sculptors are 
fashioning machine materials in the 
image of nature. The new metal sculp- 
ture—fresh, vital and valid—is the sub- 
ject of current New York one-man 
shows by three of its most prominent 
exponents. 

At the Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
through this month, Theodore Roszak 
is holding a long overdue solo show— 
his first in 10 years. At the Willard 
Gallery, through April 21, David Smith, 
veteran welder-sculptor, is showing new 
work completed during this year on a 
now renewed Guggenheim Fellowship. 
And at the Kootz Gallery, through May 
5, David Hare, one of the younger con- 
verts to the acetylene torch, is offering 
work of the past year. 

Conceptually and aesthetically, Ros- 
zak and Smith are making some of the 
best contributions to contemporary 
sculpture. In relation to each other, 
however, they are anode and cathode. 
Roszak’s tack is romantic, baroque, fan- 


Davip HarE: Man in the Forest. Kootz 
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tastic, exotic. His work, which proceeds 
from hundreds of exquisite preparatory 
sketches, is the offspring of a marriage 
between destructive Nature and crea- 
tive imagination. Through it he ex- 
presses what he calls “the wonder and 
beauty of devastation.” The grasping, 
jagged claw-forms of his Sea Quarry 
turn in on themselves, clutching at 
emptiness, giving the self-contained 
composition a wild beauty over and 
above its formal beauty. Here, as in 
the propulsive, torpedo-like Scavenger, 
the sensuous Mandrake, the extrava- 
gant Specter of Kitty Hawk, and the 
spiraling bird-man Skylark, metal is 
fashioned into skeletal forms, talons, 
menacing spikes. Surfaces are brazed, 
ground, polished, here and there marked 
with residual deposits which suggest 
jewels embedded in lava. Movement re- 
sembles the flight of birds—birds of 
prey. It is rhythmic—dipping, swoop- 
ing, plunging, lifting. And everywhere 
there is the image of the phoenix, the 
sense of something quite beautiful and 
enchanted, something of powerful grace 
magically evolving out of the ashes of 
destruction and degeneration. 

Opposed to the metaphysical Roszak, 
Smith is a humanist. His work—fuli of 
blunt, rugged power—is devoted to man 
and his moods. Technically, it is raw, 
fundamental and rather naked of sur- 
face embellishment except where a 
solid coat of paint is used to put em- 
phasis on form or where color is func- 
tionally introduced as an attribute of a 
metal. Melancholic pieces commemorate 
man who is sacrificed on the altar of 
church or world. Lyric pieces testify 
to man’s celebration of nature’s beauty. 
And formal, two-dimensional composi- 
tions—H’s, Y’s, Birdheads and The Let- 
ter—relate to man’s development of 
language, going back to the moment 
when letters were first introduced to 
represent objects, or—as Smith writes 
—to the time “before words were made 
to be degenerated by moralists, prag- 
matists, moneychangers, and rut edu- 
cators,” 

Significantly, the three forms of sym- 
bolism in this show take different 
shapes. Going back to origins in the 
“letter” series, Smith works simply, al- 
most in a single plane, arranging Greek 


letters and symbols like stick-figures 
on a weathervane or jaybirds on a gal- 
lows tree, balancing a short branch 
with a long one, a high with a low, 
More pictorial, The Letter is prefaced 
with a salutation, terminated with a 
signature, and its symbols—O’s, H’s, 
Y’s, plated at intervals on a ruled 
abacus-like framework, with little sculp- 
tured inuendos. popping back into space 
like sprung coils—spell out from left 
to right, from line ‘to line, a tender 
symbol message. 

More complicated both formally and 
conceptually, Smith’s Cathedral has a 
cumulative effect. Each symbol acts 
as a separate facet of a core theme— 
mural, coin medallion, and altar on 
which dehumanized sausage bodies lie 
prostrate, pinned down by long merci- 
less talons, all adding up to a Smith’s- 
eye-view of organized religion. 

Even more effective than this sculp- 
ture, which requires reading of some- 
times too esoteric or personal symbols, 
are Smith’s odes to nature—particular- 
ly such in-the-round rhapsodies as Star 
Cage and the jubilant Song to a Land- 
scape. Here form, though complex, puts 
across concept in one large, sustained 
gesture. 

David Hare is a lyricist, concerned 
more with things fragile, sensitive, even 
pictorial—attenuated figures in win- 
dows, birds in nests, insects—than with 
things powerful and ideological. If Ros- 
zak beats strong rhythms, if Smith 
welds steel baldly and chunkily, Hare 
tinkers with the delicate’ pulse, the 
filligree form. His work is light, airy, 
perforated. 


Like ballerinas on tip-toes, Hare’s 
wiry figures dance and teeter on tripod 
mounts, sometimes seeming weightless- 
ly graceful and flexible, sometimes brit- 
tle. Substructure is often bare, often 
totally decorative. Metal rods, laid 
parallel in facets, suggest bamboo fur- 
niture painted black. Beguiling spider- 
web latticeworks lure, then trap the 
eye. Surface embellishments — metal 
dabs applied like thumbed beads of 
clay, little porcupinish bristles, molten 
gold-bronze patches, and colorful pati- 
nas—are less often integral parts of 
forms than grace notes, added stimuli 
for the senses of sight and touch. 
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Fantin-Latour Rarity 


THE exhibition current this month at 
Scott and Fowles of paintings by Henri 
Fantin-Latour is a rare event, that is 
moreover, marked by distinguished 
examples of his work. Fantin-Latour 
remained wholly unaffected by the 
milieu of Impressionism flourishing in 
his day, and by his close association 
with many of its practitioners. The in- 
fiuence of Ingres’ “probity of line” is 
evident in his painting, for he was an 
impeccable draftsman. Yet his portrai- 
ture shows clearly that refinement of 
temperament and delicacy of perception 
usually modified the naturalistic motive, 
penetrating the mask of appearance to 
the character beneath it. 


He has sometimes been called a his- 
torian of the Impressionist movement, 
because he marshalled many of its 
prominent artists on his canvases, such 
as, L’Atelier des Batignolles, now in 
the Louvre, in which Manet is shown 
seated at an easel with Renoir, Pissarro 
and Monet among the figures grouped 
about him. One such canvas is in- 
cluded here, again showing Manet at 
an easel, but the other figures are not 
identified. 

Sincerity of purpose in seizing a like- 
ness, directness of handling, and fas- 
tidious arrangement mark all of his 
portraiture. One of the portraits, shown 
here, Mme. Leon Maitre, in the quiet 
simplicity of the seated figure and in 
revelation of personality in the grave, 
downcast face, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of his work. It is sympathetically 
and subtly characterized, enveloped, as 
it were, in an aura of refined abstrac- 
tion, a sort of immobility that in its 
serenity and meditative aloofness ob- 
tains a fine austerity of completeness. 
A Self-Portrait reveals the poetic, sen- 
sitive nature of the painter. The almost 
static quality of his portraiture con- 
trasts with the lithographs that one 
recalls, based on music, which are a flux 
of scintillating light and melodious 
rhythms. 

The flower pieces for all their lush- 
ness of textures and brilliance of color 
possess the same sense of sobriety and 
sincerity as the portraits. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


FANTIN-LATOUR: Mme. Leon Maitre. Scott & Fowles 
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ARTHUR OSVER: The Frameworks 


Girders in the Sky 


USING MECHANICAL or industrial ob- 
jects as his content, Arthur Osver looks 
at girders, buildings and el construc- 
tions not with the eye of an intellectual 
but with the intuitive eye of a poet. 
He transforms the coldness of steel and 
stone into emotional warmth in his new 
group of oils on view to April 24 at 
Grand Central Moderns. 

Even when he bases his composition 
on such inherently logical constructions 
as steel girders he destroys the logic by 
distorting linear perspective and by 
placing light and dark or warm and 
cool colors so that the far-away seems 
close and the near seems distant. He 
removes his content further from the 
mechanical by heightening the particu- 
lar, as the accentuation of a cross atop 
a steeple in Houses of Worship, and by 
melting the broad planes into one an- 
other by close color harmonies. 

In The Web he picks out the essen- 
tial pattern of an industrial landscape, 
not as it is seen in the daytime, but 
as seen in the distorting light of early 
night, contrasting dull and luminous 
blues with flashes of red that are dom- 
inated by one bright red electric light. 

—Mary COLe. 


AmINo: Elfin Caper. Sculpture Center 


Insistent Design 


AN EXHIBITION of Nahum Tschac- 
basov’s paintings, current through the 
month of April, marks the debut of 
John Heller’s Gallery, formerly the 
Laurel Gallery. Face lifting and gen- 
eral reconditioning have resulted in a 
handsome exhibition gallery, especially 
impressive in its lighting system. The 
impact of Tschacbasov’s canvases is al- 
most overwhelming, 31 of them, because 
of brilliant color and insistent designs. 
The influence of Picasso is felt nowhere 
more definitely than in the portrayal of 
different aspects of a figure through 
simultaneous phases of physical ap- 
pearance. 

The artist works skillfully in differ- 
ent mediums; his encaustics are par- 
ticularly effective. Of the plastics, The 
Dream possesses such fluidity that drops 
actually seem to be running down over 
the woman’s dress. The riotous color 
and clash of contending planes in Mid- 
night Carnival is enhanced by its 
broken light pattern that adds to in- 
tensity of movement. 

—MaARGARET BREUNING. 


The Curve of a Grey Shape 


Within self-imposed limitations of ex- 
pressing himself through form, color 
and line alone, Willem DeKooning 
makes these elements add up to paint- 
ings that are emotionally as well as 
formally complete. 

On the purely formal level, he em- 
ploys means of expression used by both 
academic and modern painters. His 
draughtsmanship enables him to _ find 
the exact curve of a cool grey shape 
to make it float on ‘the surface of the 
canvas while warm reds stay behind 
it. An excellent colorist, he often 
synthesizes a work by keying it. to one 
key spot of color that the canvas could 
not be deprived of without losing its 
entire form. He utilizes seemingly ac- 
cidental drippings and smears of paint, 
but uses. them functionally, relating 
them to. fhe entire canvas, 

Though, with very few exceptions, 
these works have no relation to actual 
things seen, they are not intellectual 
exercises, but project. forcefully and 
emotionally.— Mary COoLe. 


TscHacsasov: Bird Cage. Heller 
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Beckmann, Observer 


THE LAST PAINTINGS and two bronzes 
done by the late Max Beckmann before 
his death in December are being shown 
for the first time at the Buchholz Gal- 
lery, New York to April 29. 

Painted in America where he made 
his home from 1947, after earlier leav- 
ing Germany, most of the works ex- 
press the paradox of man’s unhappiness 
in a beautiful world—an idea evident 
in Falling Man, where a powerful fig- 
ure against a bright sky hurtles past 
blooming flowers on its way downward. 

Beckmann has chosen a different road 
than that followed by main line ex- 
pressionists with whom he is generally 
associated... Nolde, Munch and Soutine 
worked from within themselves, putting 
on canvas their personal emotions; 
Beckmann was a critical observer, re- 
acting to the world more than to him- 
self and expressing these reactions in 
terms of symbols. 

His role as an observer is brought 
out in his last Self Portrait where the 
artist, wearied by the world, stands 
apart—watching. It is a portrait that 
could not have been painted by the 
more subjectively emotional expression- 
ist artists. 

In City Night he is moved by the 
horror of the paradox in the world 
around him rather than that within 
his own mind. A fleshy nude, with hands 
bound behind her back, is surrounded 
by sad-faced revelers, one holding the 
sword of destruction, another woefully 
strumming a musical instrument. In the 
foreground are three ape-like forms; 
one, wearing a crown, suggests that in 
this orgy man’s baser nature reigns. 
But the paradox is that the participants 
in the scene of human degradation are 
not frenzied; they have an almost classi- 
cal calm. 

The balance of subjectivity and ob- 
jectivity, expressed through symbol and 
paradox, enabled Beckmann to make 
comments that are universal rather 
than personal. He indicates his interest 
in the beauty of the world as observed 
by the artist in his own choice of a 


JOHN E. HELIKER: Tuscany. Kraushaar 
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BECKMANN: Falling Man. Buchholz 


quotation from William Blake reprinted 
in the catalogue: 

“Have confidence in objects, do not 
let yourself be intimidated by the hor- 
ror of the world. Everything is ordered 
and correct and must fulfill its destiny 
in order to attain perfection. Seek this 
path and you will attain from your own 
Ego ever deeper perception of the eter- 
nal beauty of creation. .. .” 

Beckmann expresses this seeking in 
his triptych The Argonauts, finished on 
the eve of his death and probably a 
summation of his ideas, which shows, 
first, an artist struggling to depict a 
warrior-model, and, finally, a harmony 
expressed in the last panel by musicians. 

—Mary COLE. 


Heliker’s Rectangles 


In paintings that are the result of 
two recent trips to Italy, John Heliker 
has used abstraction to express his feel- 
ings toward a particular city, in his 
show this month at Kraushaar. 


Heliker deals with the shapes and 
colors of roofs, of the sides of buildings 
and of the shadows cast by Italian 
architecture. As Feininger, he speaks 
of light on objects in terms of geo- 
metric planes. But unlike Feininger, he 
detaches these planes from their actual 
relationships and builds them into a 
composition made up primarily of hori- 
zontal and vertical rectangular shapes. 


His chief means, however, of making 
the abstract represent the particular is 
through mood; which he achieves 
through color and space. Expressing 
the sunny clarity of the North, 
Tuscany is delicately colored with 
large areas of near walls juxtaposed 
on small patterns of distant planes 
moving into the canvas. In Tarquinia, 
heavy dark planes with a _ horizontal 
emphasis and diffused interior light 
give the confined feeling of an old 
tomb. And in San Martino, done near 
Naples, he piles up plane on plane 
of red, white and dark blue to show 
the seacoast town from a distance. 
—Mary COLE. 


Takes Long Viewing 


PAINTINGS by Joseph Glasco may at 
first sight suggest Dubuffet’s work, for 
they have gravel and sand as well as 
oil on their roughened surfaces. But 
there the similarity ends. Dubuffet’s 
approach is cerebral, his work often 
touched by disillusionment. Glasco’s 
work is motivated by emotional ardor, 
an ardor so intense that his paintings 
become so exuberant that they seem to 
overflow his canvases, as though the 
artist felt that this might be his last 
chance. His work is on view this month 
at Viviano Gallery. 

He speaks in an artistic language 
that many persons will not understand, 
will not condone, for it is only by long 
viewing that at least some of their sig- 
nificance is apparent. These ridged and 
striated works, involved in elaboration 
of detail cannot be said to conform 
to any accepted formula of design, yet 
they do register through a peculiar vi- 
tality of their own. Walk away and 
leave them, if you do not want to fall 
under the spell of their curious fascina- 
tions. In a recent canvas, Figures, a 
definite relevance of forms appears, 
suggesting that this young artist is be- 
ginning to seek a more ordered ex- 
pression.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Amino’s Nature, Abstracted 


One common denominator, nature, 
refined and brought within the bounds 
of civilization, can be found throughout 
Leo Amino’s work in his exhibition at 
the Sculpture Center, New York, to 
April 21, 

Amino either abstracts basic natural 
forms, simplifying them and seeking 
their essential movement as he does in 
the bronze Calla-Lily, where he ex- 
presses the form through a three-dimen- 
sional linear movement, or lets a series 
of organic forms grow one from the 
other as in the maple Dream of a 
Cocoon. 

This exhibition, his 10th one-man 
show, illustrates strongly Amino’s im- 
portance as an innovator—both in the 
use of new materials and in finding new 

[Continued on page 27] 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


George Constant 


Paintings by George Constant are 
concerned with presenting a form of 
architecture, based directly on life and 
its pattern at the time that it is de- 
vised. Hence his portrayals of pillars, 
towers, corner stones are fashioned of 
human beings, represented abstracted- 
ly, yet infused with a _ perceptible 
warmth of life. 

Constant keeps his mask-like faces 
and grasping hands in flat relief, yet 
achieves a remarkable sense of sub- 
stance and solidity in them, as though 
they were actually carvings. His some- 
what restricted palette is related in 
highly decorative designs. The terra- 
cotta notes that predominate are strik- 
ingly set off by plangent blues, acid 
pinks, encircling areas of lustrous 
greens, all suddenly sharpened by unex- 
pected little notes of fiery reds. 

Constant’s successful embodiment of 
a philosophical conviction in concrete 
terms is exemplified in Human Cycle. 
It shows a pillar, at its apex the re- 
cumbent heads of ancestors, while be- 
low a family evolves from childhood to 
adult beings, their interwoven figures 
symbolic of their close, elemental re- 
lations, The massiveness of these struc- 
tures and their formalized designs re- 
call Aztec architecture. On one canvas 
this similarity is heightened by the in- 
clusion of a bird form, familiar in Aztec 
sculptures. It is all work not alone of 
originality but a successful exposition of 
an artist’s profound conviction. (Ferar- 
gil, to April 21.)—-M.B. 


Mark Rothko 


Mark Rothko has delved further 
into the exploration of color rela- 
tionships in his recent paintings, pre- 
senting these relationships through the 
placement of rectangles of color hori- 
zontally’ on the canvas. 

The problem he has solved is the 
creation of tension by varying the size 
of the rectangles according to the in- 
tensity and hue of the color he uses. 
In this, he has, at the same time, es- 
tablished a kinship with Mondrian and 
broken it. While Mondrian explored 
color-size relationships to help him 
create tensions that locked the vari- 
ous parts of his canvas into a total 
unity, Rothko’s color tensions must be 
read up and down the canvas because 
their horizontal length is constant. The 
quality of these tensions is also dif- 
ferent in that Rothko has broadened 
Mondrian’s range of primary colors to 
include many other hues and various 
intensities, sometimes using the bal- 
ance achieved by close color harmonies, 
sometimes by antagonistic greens held 
together by the exact red hue that is 
their complement. 

In all, these color relationships are 
exciting in their variety—probably as 
exciting as is possible when they are 
used solely for their own sake. (Par- 
sons, to Apr. 21.)—M. C. 


National Arts Non-Members 


Ranging from Renaissance-like land- 
scapes to Braque-like still-lifes, with 
a large proportion of academic por- 
traits, the National Arts Club open com- 
petition for non-members has resulted 
in a substantial number of works, both 
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realistic and abstract, that offer the 
refreshing flavor of originality. 

Representing two poles, but each ex- 
cellent in its own way, are Nat Ramer’s 
Self-Portrait and Harry Mathes’ Har- 
lequin. The Self-Portrait is a realistic 
head study incisively defining character 
in planes and colors that build up to 
a well-integrated whole. An abstrac- 
tion, Harlequin is composed of dark 
blue and whitish planes that dramati- 
cally indicate the figure’s mass and a 
depth of space beyond. 

Among the successful landscapes is 
Alexander Alpert’s Main Road which 
communicates the poetry of a moonlit 
country night by a yellow road that 
leads through the inherently abstract 
pattern of fields to a yellow moon. Also 
notable are Gemma Walker’s Allegro 
in which attenuated rhythmical bodies 
carry out the title, and Zoltan Sepeshy’s 
Patterns where figure, table and room 
are in terms of flashing areas of light 
and dark. 

Rodney Wilcox Jones awards went to 
Robert Brackman, gold medal, for his 
Still-Life with Plant, and Maxwell 
Stewart Simpson, bronze medal, for 
Model. Audrey Buller received an hon- 
orable mention for The Big Tree. (Na- 
tional Arts Club, to April 19.)—M. C. 


The Ever-Changing Sea 


Frank Gebhart’s paintings are con- 
cerned with the sea, showing it under 
different degrees of radiance, in vary- 
ing moods of calm or wind-swept turbu- 
lence. He adapts his palette to these 
moods, presenting not a description of 
a coastal region, but a vivid transla- 
tion of its changing nature. On a Lee 
Shore, the drama of the wrecked ship 
piled up on the rocks, is intensified by 
the leaden sullenness of the sea and 
sky. In Porthole, an immense stretch of 
fulvous sky encircles a tawny sun that 
pours strange radiance on the broken 
coast line, causing every detail to stand 
out sharply. It is a moment of muted 
splendor. 

Some paintings are fantasies, such as 
the dark figures of primitive Scan- 


GEORGE CONSTANT: Human Cycle 
Ferargil 





dinavians grouped on a beach in Runic 
Landscape, or the sensitively modeled 
Nereid, dabbling her feet in the surf, a 
true daughter of Nereus. Vestigial, 
showing a towering rock with green 
waves breaking on it and sea birds cir- 
cling above it, conveys a sense of iso- 
lated remoteness in time and place, a 
parenthesis in our chaos of living. 
(Ganso, to May 2.)—M.B. 


Marshall Simpson and Roslynn Middleman 


Paintings done after the conducting of 
scientific explorations, both in psycho- 
logical reactions and in mathematics, 
are being shown for the first time by 
Marshall Simpson and Roslyn Middle- 
man. 

Working on the same canvas, the art- 
ists, both with scientific backgrounds 
and both formerly conventional paint- 
ers, are now painting non-objectively 
with much stress on optical illusion. 

Their combined efforts have resulted 
in a meeting of the intuitive and the 
intellectual with each canvas precisely 
and clearly stated in terms of flatly 
painted planes and lines. In some, linear 
perspective has been used to carry the 
eye deep into the canvas. In others, the 
charge in a pattern of stripes creates a 
tumbling rhythm. And in others a circle 
of stripes superimposed on. vertical 
stripes makes the form appear to actu- 
ally move in space. In all color has 
been used to accentuate the form and 
to help suggest a mood. (Rose Fried, 
to Apr. 30.)—M. C. 


Gleizes, Adler, Hartley 


Related only in that they illustrate 
three of the roads modern artists have 
taken away from visual reality, are the 
paintings of Albert Gleizes, the late 
Marsden ‘Hartley and the late Jankel 
Adler. 

Gleizes, working abstractly, moves 
from the Léger-like cubism of La Cruche 
Lorraine, 1915, where he builds up his 
composition in flat and curved planes, 
to his Nature Morte Imaginaire, 1924, 
a non-objective work in overlapping 
planes....., 

A semi-abstractionist, Adler, whose 
work in the show. was done in the ’40s, 
handles his forms in terms of texture. 
In Péasant with@ow, primarily low- 
keyed in color, he separates the ab- 
stract forms by a line of raised paint 
that flows freely throughout the canvas. 
And a large bird, in Still-Life with 
Cabalistic Signs, has the grooved tex- 
tural quality of cut stone. 

Hartley, in his early ‘painting, gives 
a strong emotional undercurrent to na- 
ture simplified as is indicated in his 
Camelia with Dark Background. His 
work of the ’30s, here represented by 
Gloucester Fantasy, keeps the simpli- 
fied and emotional forms but has an 
added spontaneity in lines scratched into 
the paint to show the canvas beneath. 
(Passedoit, to Apr. 21.)—M. C. 


In the Picturesque Manner 


A large output of watercolors by 
Rachel Thayer Wyse provided a visual 
Gook’s Tour of the world within the 
compass of a recent solo show. She is 
faithful to the facts of markets in 
Mexico, huts in Norway, folk the world 
over. She seeks out the. picturesque, 
notes details, and sets scenes down in 
brush-size patches of paint which some- 
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times give a blurred, sometimes a busy, 
effect. Stroke on stroke builds up slow 
volumes and density, especially in round- 
ed fruit forms of still-lifes: Color and 
light are fairly even, brilliance stem- 
ming from the subject itself. Paradoxi- 
cally, her honest portraits are some- 
times more immediate and freer in 
technique. (Pen & Brush.)—B. K. 


An Avalanche of Forms 


Bernice Potter’s paintings are alive 
with movement, diagonals thrust across 
her canvases, an acuity of planes 
jostle one another in impetuous mo- 
tion. Even the quiescent, little feathered 
form of Bird on Tree possesses an in- 
tricate background of interlacing foli- 
age. The most characteristic canvas is 
the large diptych, Descent into Hell 
with sweeping brush strokes that hurl 
an avalanche of vague forms into chaos 
in a precipitate abandon, It reminds 
one, of course, that the “descent to 
Avernus is easy,” but also that it is 
furiously rapid. Miss Potter has many 
resources of color. If her pigment seems 
at times harsh and dry, it is not in- 
appropriate to her eerie _ subjects. 
(Carlebach, to May 5.)—M. B. 


Adele Brandwen 


Paintings by Adele Brandwen, for all 
their diversity of subject, are marked 
by the artist’s individual approach to 
them. She seems to have glimpsed the 
world through a lens of highly sensi- 
tive perception, which does not distort 
it, but finds in it aspects not apparent 
to the casual vision. She has resources 
of pure, limpid color and taste and dis- 
cretion in their disposal. 

Fete is a realistic setting down of a 
broad avenue lined by seated figures 
awaiting some procession, but the skill- 
ful arrangement of these waiting peo- 
ple resembles a winding, multicolored 
ribbon under an openness of blue sky 
flecked by foliage. Day’s End, shows 
two large shaggy work horses with 
loosened harness being led away by 
farm lads, an ordinary theme, yet in 
some way resolved into a trenchant 
symbol of one day’s surcease from toil. 

French Doll, a fragile beauty sitting 
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KENNETH Davies: Academic Procession. Hewitt 


up in bed, displays two of the artist’s 
especial accomplishments: the delicate, 
yet sure modeling of facial structure 
and the ability to hold one white clearly 
against another in the candor of the 
bedjacket and the dazzling white of 
bed linens. The play of colors and tex- 
tures in Beautiful World suggests Bon- 
nard, as the figure of the old French- 
man at his table calls Vuillard to mind, 

Wholesale Fishing, a large, almost 
panoramic canvas of horses drawing 
seines through shore waters, holds all 
the detail of the floundering horses and 
the curving nets into.sound design in a 
curious neutrality of sea and sky. 
(American-British, to April 28.)—M. B. 


Still Lifes Down the Years 


An exhibition of still lifes, dating 
from the 16th century to now, presents, 
naturally, highly varied conceptions of 
such subjects. A rarity is a painting by 
Van Gogh carried out in his Nuenen 
period, reflecting Dutch influence in 
its massive, dull-green vases set against 
a similarly-hued background in a some- 
what somnolent effect. In remarkable 
contrast to its somberness is Chardin’s 
canvas, a teapot of exquisitely modu- 
lated bluish-green tones just touched 
by the shadow of its handle and en- 
livened by nearby shapes and colors 
of fruits. Klee’s Fruit Bowl is some- 
thing of a rarity, also, the solidity of 
the bowl emphasized by heavy, black 
contours, its monotone of blue-gray 
hues echoed by its setting. 

Ludger Tom Ring (16th century Ger- 
man) is represented by Flower Garland, 
an ingenuous arrangement of heavily- 
massed flowers (to say nothing of flit- 
ting birds) encircling a conventional 
group of Mary and Joseph. An 18th 
century French still life of flowers, 
folds of diaphanous lace, a sturdy squir- 
rel and a peering white cat reflects 
other times and tastes, but is carried 
out with amazing felicity of brushwork. 
The same comment applies to George 
Flegel’s 16th century canvas of plates 
of delectable cakes, marizpan pears, 
a cut pomegranate and a staid bird 
perched on a peach, all standing out 
boldly on a black background in ex- 
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cellent design. 

Among more recent works that call 
for comment are: Courbet’s Flowers, a 
magnificence of roses interspersed with 
sprays of fragile blossoms; Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s out-sized grapes; Suzanne 
Carvallo’s loosely-brushed, colorful web, 
Flowers; Georgio Morandi’s group of 
finely-textured vases, an actual still 
life of immobile, graceful forms. And 
Jacques Villon’s Intimite, while scarce- 
ly relevant to the listing, is a provoca- 
tive suggestion of an interior, pyramidal 
planes reaching back behind a chair in 
an appreciable atmosphere of seclu- 
sion. (Delius, to April 28.)—M. B. 


Kenneth Davies 


Kenneth Davies’ trompe Voeil paint- 
ings exhibit a visual observation so 
acute and a technical handling so pre- 
cise that the spectator is not willing to 
give up the illusion that he can actu- 
ally grasp a pencil or tear a piece from 
a torn envelope until he is within a foot 
of the canvas. 

Some of these paintings, most in the 
tradition of Harnett and Keane, have 
a thematic basis, Academic Procession 
represents art from Neo Classicism 
through Klee with such symbols as a 
Cézanne reproduction and a camera. 
Others are notable primarily for their 
illusion as Blackboard where the tac- 
tile quality of the board is emphasized 
by a wet patch and several very real 
drops of water. 

Departing somewhat from the tradi- 
tional, Davies uses his ability to bring 
his objects out of the canvas in a larger 
way in several paintings. In one of them 
a picture frame extends through a win- 
dow both outward toward the spectator 
and inward toward a painted landscape. 
(Hewitt, to Apr. 28.)—M. C. 


Harold Paris Debut 


Colored and black-and-white prints 
from engravings on lucite, including a 
powerful series on Buchenwald, intro- 
duce the work of 25-year-old Harold 
Paris. 

In the Buchenwald prints, the artist 
depicts the resulting emotional hope- 
lessness as he felt it after visiting the 
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site and ‘talking to its victims. Begin- 
ning with The Story where two dejected 
figures converse at the end of an elon- 
gated table surrounded by four empty 
chairs, he carries his psychological 
theme to various reactions of individuals 
in Where Are We Going?, and the loss 
of a future hope, in Death Is a Small 
Child. Form and content are highly 
integrated with distorted figures, sweep- 
ing lines and dramatic light and dark 
contrasts underscoring the emotion. 
(Argent, to April 22.)—M. C. 
Henry Botkin 

Henry Botkin’s paintings, in their flat 
two-dimensional designs and muted 
color, recall the early phases of many 
of the cubist artists such as Braque, 
not in the similarity of palette, but in 
the serious, disciplined approach. The 
majority of these canvases are semi- 
abstract, since forms are discernible, re- 
lating them to their entitlements; but 
From the Forest is non-objective in its 
closely - knit assemblage of superim- 
posed planes. 

Many of the paintings possess a spa- 
tial depth that gives animation to the 
figures emerging from their formalized 
setting, while in Sun and Wings tremu- 
lous movement asserts itself through- 
out the canvas. Sound of the Flute is 
a potential conception conveying the 
flute player’s fragile melody. In The 
First Born, a deviation from the art- 
ist’s usual color, a bright red back- 
ground, intensifies the intricately built 
up composition, in which the child is a 
decidedly minor detail. 

Outstanding is The Fable, its heavily 
contoured horse and rider involved in 
detail presenting many possibilities to 
the observer.( Babcock, to May 5.)—M. B. 

A Womanly Other-World 

An imaginary matriarchal world is 
created by Manina, self-taught, super- 
sensitive, Viennese-born artist now mak- 
ing her solo debut with a group of sur- 
realist drawings in ink and pastel. 

Taking cues from Dali, Vertés and 
Redon, Manina depicts willowy wraiths 
engaged in vain activities—walking 
tightropes in a trance, lying supine on 
a bed amid wilted long-stemmed roses 
in tall bud vases, or weaving dream 
fabrics. 

Crowned with bushes of wavy hair, 
draped in long chiffony garments, Ma- 
nina’s mannered females lend them- 
selves to linear pen flourishes. They are 
as chic as perfume ad sylphs, and as 
decadent. The scenes in which they ap- 
pear almost exude an aroma of dead 
roses and almost evoke the haunting 
mood of a Henry James novel. (Hugo, 
to April 21.)—B. K. 

Downtown in the Spring 

A burst of pattern and color marks 
the arrival of Spring at Downtown, an 
event the gallery is celebrating with a 
group show of new items by all but two 
of its regulars. 

Setting the pitch, Stuart Davis comes 
up with his first painting in five years, 
a jazzy, crazy-quilt abstraction in pale 
colors, its title—The Mellow Pad—like 
its signature, being an integral part of 
the close-knit confetti design. The color- 
pattern pitch is sustained by Guglielmi 
in a still-life of arbitrarily hued and 
segmented turnips; by Kuniyoshi, in a 
flamboyant circus scene; by Julian Levi, 
who has dropped his melancholy blue 
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BoTKIN: Sound of the Flute. Babcock 


to make a handsome design of Decoys; 
and by George L. K. Morris, with one 
of his new-style perspective abstrac- 
tions in a mosaic-like vortex. 

Capable and steady, Downtown’s two 
dozen artists avoid radical departures. 
The work they are showing is typical. 
The best of it in this installment comes 
from Davis and Levi, from Ralston 
Crawford, who shows a tidy, flat- 
patterned handsome design in blue, 
white and brick, and from Ben Shahn. 
(Downtown, to Apr. 28.)—B. K. 


Brockhurst Portraits 


In his first show in a dozen years, 
portraitist Gerald Brockhurst gives evi- 
dence of having kept busy, perhaps at 
times too busy, and of having found 
his original elegant Italianate style, 
stemming from the pre-Raphaelites, en- 
tirely adequate for the portrayal of 
America’s successful men and beauti- 
ful women. 

Now an American citizen and an 
honorary N.A. (he already was R.A.), 
Brockhurst maintains a 67th Street stu- 
dio where he works, doing first, on the 
blank canvas, the finished head and 
face, then the shoulders and bust, and 
finally the glimpse of distant landscape 
that is in each portrait. A careful un- 
derpainting and equally careful over- 
glaze on some of the paintings give 
their subjects a pictorial intensity that 
puts color photography back a decade 
or two. Portraits of Charles Feinberg 
and Roy E. Larsen are among the most 
successful; the possessed, Savonarola- 
look of Monsignor Sheen, together 
with the deep-colored vestments, seems 
pushed a little too far. Selection of 
any of the portraits of the ladies would 
have to be Judgment of Paris. (Por- 
traits, Inc., to Apr. 21.)—P. B. 

Sievan’s New York Environs 

The visual impact of the moment is 
achieved by Maurice Sievan in a series 
of recent oils most of them landscapes 
of New York environs. 

He creates an almost watercolor- 
like spontaneity by using a quick and 
flowing brush stroke, yet leaving por- 
tions of his canvas blank. In At Sag 
Harbor sky and water are a dull and 
opaque grey, while the land is merely 
suggested by roughly sketched plants. 


Somewhat different is Suburban Re- 
treat in which romantic undertones of 
a summer day exist. Portrait of a Com- 
poser and a landscape, Provincetown 
Harbor, have bright and dissonant col- 
ors laid more heavily on the canvas. 
In all, freedom of execution, romantic 
mood or dissonant color have sound 
academic composition as their common 
ground. (Salpeter, to May 5.)—M. C. 


On a Classical Theme 

Predominantly classical content com- 
bined with a Hellenistic-like stylization 
characterizes much of the technically 
well-executed sculpture of Albert Wein. 

Choosing Greek themes such as 
Europa and the Bull, Oedipus and 
Prometheus, he uses strong diagonals 
and twisted movements to convey the 
emotion. When dealing with abstract 
ideas as La Jeunesse or New Horizons 
he lets simple planes and horizontals 
and verticals dominate his work. 
Whether he works small or large, the 
athletic vigor of his figures and their 
strong geometric basis give them a 
monumental appearance. (Argent, to 
Apr. 21.)—M.C. 


Modern French and American Paintings 

Among the high spots in this group 
of 19th and early 20th-century paintings 
by French and American artists are a 
watercolor by Maurice Prendergast and 
a delicate still-life with flowers by Al- 
fred Maurer. 

The Prendergast, Salem Park, shows 
the artist as a clearer colorist than is 
usually evident in his oils; and the 
Maurer reveals a calm in the color 
harmonies of pastel flowers and pale 
light that is a definite contrast to his 
usual heavily emotional work. 

Also among the works shown are a 
Fauve-like Maurer, Berthe Morisot’s 
Girl at the Well and a pointillistic Pis- 
sarro. (Hartert, to Apr. 30.)—M. C. 


Modern Malaise 

Literature and history, as well as ab- 
stract ethical values, have provided the 
content for a series of oils by Menahem 
Lewin who turns this content to his 
own emotional purposes. His Adam is a 
lost, unhappy man with arms out- 
stretched in bewilderment, and forlorn 
Don Quixote is used to depict the art- 
ist’s concept of a Romantic Realist. 
Evil is expressed by the hopelessness 
of three persons against a background 
of bored individuals moving in a ‘circle. 
The themes are depicted in heavily out- 
lined and distorted but recognizable 
forms. (Creative, to April 28.)—M. C. 

Haitian Primitives 

“Haiti Week” has come to New York, 
and with it a show representing a dozen 
Haitian primitives, most of whom are 
well along on the road to sophistication. 
Personalities here are as apparent as 
they are among talented, tutored art- 
ists, Bazile’s big, volumetric nude na- 
tives are more strongly modeled than 
ever; he has grown. 

Philome Obin, another talented Hai- 
tian, has a startlingly subtle sense of 
color, an almost abstract feeling for 
pattern combinations. More concerned 
with incident, Wilson Bigaud sophisti- 
catedly notes such details as cast 
shadows of figures. 

Naiveté and symmetry—the eternal 
primitive traits—are found in the deco- 
rative work of Dufaut; also in Auguste’s 
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stiff-jointed little figures. But the real 
precultural talent belongs to the late 
_Hyppolite. Solemn, bewitching, his Ma- 
cando—a voodoo rite for a stark corpse 
—is the original after which Gauguin 
might have patterned his art. (Hugo, 
to Apr. 30.)—B.K. 


Emlen Etting 


Paintings and drawings of “The 
Dance” by Emlen Etting are a delight- 
ful symposium of varied aspects of this 
art, in which line and color furnish an 
obligato for the pulsing movement of 
the performers. The scope of the theme 
is indicated by such diverse inclusions 
as The Waltz, in which the swooning 
elegance of the dancers suggests the 
accompanying strains of “The Blue 
Danube”’; the nudes frenetically viva- 
cious in Hawaiian Fling; the cerebral 
sobriety of the Graham Dancers. 


Fluency of brushwork and enchant- 
ments of color are not alone responsible 
for the charm of these paintings, for it 
is Etting’s knowledge of the dance 
forms, which he presents, that brings 
such conviction to his work. In one 
canvas he portrays breathless suspen- 
sion of pose, in another the diastole 
and systole of movement, or again the 
answering rhythms produced by the re- 
lation of one resilient form to another, 
in response to the beat of music that 
one almost hears. 


The drawings are a tissue of in- 
tertwined movements, brilliantly sug- 
gested by their economy of scribbled 
line. (Midtown, to April 21.)—M. B. 


Using the Tactile Effect 


Taste and a feeling for subtle decora- 
tian mark semi-abstract paintings by 
Bernice Cross. Pattern and texture are 
of prime importance in this work. Ele- 
ments of School-of-Paris still-lifes are 
spread out, close to the picture plane, 
then picked up by tactile effects—a 
handsome wood-grain passage; an opu- 
lent touch of silver or gold; a sprinkling 
of sand which emerges as beading on a 
patterned fabric; or a juicy impasto 
area which turns a flat lemon into a 
touchable fruit. 

Miss Cross also sparks her work with 
wry humor. An angel, relief, its facets 
cut sharply to simulate chiseled stone, 
is slightly archaic, slightly droll. And 
so is the Modiglianish Ancestor which 
spoofs prim maiden-aunt angularity. 
(B. Schaefer, to Apr. 28.)—B. K. 


Sculpture in the Home 


Bringing to life the pages of House 
and Garden, Harry Marinsky has pro- 
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JOSEPH L. C. SANTORO: New Hampshire Foothills 


Boston Aquarellists in 62nd Annual 


NEARLY 200 watercolors have been 


assembled at the Boston Museum for 
the 62nd annual of the Boston Society 
of Water Color Painters, one of the 
older art societies of the nation. The 
show continues through this month. 

The Society first exhibited in 1885, 
with Childe Hassam among the 13 
members represented that year. Among 
the 27 charter members were John 
Singer Sargent, Thomas Allen, presi- 
dent; Ross Turner, vice president; 
Charles Copeland, secretary. 


vided the trickiest, slickest installation 
of the season for his current sculpture 
show. Furniture, fabrics, wallpaper, 
mirrored screens and a jungle of leaf- 
age contribute to a series of home set- 
tings in which Marinsky’s simplified, 
smooth-surfaced figures and animals are 
strategically placed. 

An ambitious and exotic project, the 
show is the artist’s roundabout way of 
answering the question quoted in the 
catalogue: “It’s a beautiful piece of 
sculpture, but where can I place it in 
my home?” The sculpture? a little 
Nadleman, a little Robus, a little House 
and Garden. (Eggleston, to Apr. 28.) 

—B. K. 
Debut in Watercolors 

A debut in watercolors by James A. 
Ernst (not abstractionist Jimmy Ernst), 
revealed a talent, at this point un- 
formed and in need of discipline and 
training, but with promise. His water- 
front sketches are lively, colorful and 
have spontaneity in those parts of the 
scene where forms are big, solid and 
have gravity. But Ernst has sky trouble 
in most of his papers. Even with that, 
however, the Fantasy Cove, Irvington 
and the fine Wintry Tree—both a little 
Oriental in feeling—are nice overall 
pictures, and the Gathering Gulls al- 
most comes off. The two portraits show 
a talent in that direction. Ernst can 
draw, handle the brush, and the wa- 
ter; perhaps he needs now to concen- 
trate on knitting the color and the de- 


Most of the 40 members represented 
in this year’s annual are from Massa- 
chusetts, but Maine, Vermont and Con- 
necticut are also represented. Among 
the prominent members-exhibiters this 
year are: Frank W. Benson, Arthur K. 
D. Healy, William M. Jewell, Karl 
Oberteuffer, Dwight Shepler, John 
Whorf and Stanley W. Woodward. 

Seven invited guests are: Maclver 
Reddie, Laurence Sisson ,Thomas 
O’Hara, W. K. Millet, W. Loring Cole- 
man, R. Hunter and S. Trefonides. 


sign, Being in his twenties, he has time. 
(Barzansky.)—P. B. 


By the Beautiful Sea 

Foaming, rearing, elemental sea plays 
the leading role in a current show of 
marine paintings by Alphonse J. Shel- 
ton; craggy coastal rocks are support- 
ing members of the cast. 

Like Conrad and Masefield, Shelton 
finds beauty in the eternal aspects of 
the sea. He looks at it with traditional 
dignity, with a mixture of awe and 
familiarity. His aim, according to his 
catalogue: “To awaken in the hearts 
and mind of those who view [the paint- 
ings], the full rich beauty of the hap- 
pier moods of the sea.” (Grand Central 
Vanderbilt, to April 28.)—B. K. 


Painters Go Third Dimension 


A writhing, wizened monster now 
sprawled on the floor of Peridot Gal- 
lery turns out to be Jackson Pollock’s 
immobile papier maché sculpture. 

In this provocative show, nine paint- 
ers attempt to describe “some of their 
ideas with a different clarity.” Most 
of them succeed. Esteban Vicente’s airy, 
wispy, staccato collage is carried out 
in plaster with pulled-taffy elasticity. 
Reginald Pollack’s stress on volume in 
a figure painting is echoed in his full- 
formed sculpture. Franks’ painted spi- 
rals have a counterpart in his twisting, 
turning plaster abstraction. While 
Brooks translates the rhythmic spatial 
suggestions of his painting into a fragile 

[Continued on page 27] 
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Art and Freedom 


Following are excerpts from the re- 
marks at the recent National Art Edu- 
cation Association convention in New 
York, by Dr: Irwin Edman, Columbia 
professor of philosophy. Highlights from 
other talks will be carried in later is- 
sues. Dr. Edman’s theme was “Art as 
Education in Freedom.” He chided art 
teachers for having contributed in the 
past to some of the nonsense said about 
art; traced the slow emergence of art 
education in this country (delayed by 
overemphasis on classics, mathematics 
and literature); and demonstrated how 
today art education is a bulwark of 
freedom: Dr. Edman: 


As teachers of art you are contributing 
to the defense and to the very life of 
freedom. 

It is true that artists and lovers and 
teachers of art have contributed to the 
condescension with which in general, in 
American life, art has been regarded. 
There has been a good deal of rhetoric 
about appreciation, a good deal of non- 
sense about beauty, a good deal of snob- 
bism about the materialism of American 
life, There has been in addition a ten- 
dency upon the part of teachers of art 
to respond to the scorn of their scientific 
or intellectualist contemporaries by a re- 
treat to a kind of sterile formalism. 
There has been much pretentious double 
talk about technique, about purism, upon 
style. 


The Jargon of Snobs 


Artists, lovers of and teachers of art 
have indulged in the condescension of 
the technically expert. Education in art 
has been conceived of as education in a 
private jargon of aesthetic snobs. 

It is apt that there should be these 
misunderstandings even among educators 
in different fields, of the serious import- 
ance of education in art to our nation. 
For the fact is that education in the 
arts, is an education in many other things 
beside line and color volume, mass, visual 
pattern. It is an education in and of an 
enlightened imagination and, as suggested 
at the beginning, in freedom. 


The teachers of fine arts themselves 
oscillated between two approaches to their 
field that helped to make other people 
belittle the importance of the subjects 
they were teaching. They tended either 
to dissolve into lyric appreciation—“Now, 
children, isn’t this beautiful!” school of 
criticism—or to teach the fine arts as if 
they were teaching purely manual skills 
to children one in a thousand of whom 
might chance to be a genius. 

The arts were taught as either crafts 
or ecstasies. Art teachers themselves when 
they wished to advance ‘their professional 
knowledge or their professional status 
tended to take courses in advanced skills 
in their own techniques or advanced 
courses in teaching craft skills. 

No wonder that their colleagues, their 
pupils and the general public came to 
feel somehow that the study of art was a 
study in the clever ingenuities of some 
sort of fancy handwork or the rhetorical 
appreciation of colored reproductions on 
a screen or in a textbook. 


Imagination Vitalized 

But in general education it is important 
that teachers of art realize that they are 
engaged in teaching pupils, very few of 
whom are going to be professional artists. 
The important question is in what ways 
are their imaginations ordered and vital- 
ized by training in the visual arts and 
in their practise and enjoyment. 

It is precisely because the imagination 
can be enlarged, vitalized and ordered by 
the education in the arts that the teach- 
ing of the fine arts seems to me of ‘some 
immense and central importance in any 
time, and perhaps, odd though it seems to 
say so, particularly in our own chaotic 
era. 

The first educational value of training 
in the arts for the general student is 
training in responding accurately, vividly 
and clearly with his disciplined senses. 
The first obligation of educators in the 
arts is to teach their students the for- 
gotten, the neglected art of using their 
eyes. They use them anyway, but in the 
arts they learn what wonders the visual 
aspects of the world may disclose to the 
eye trained and expert. 

Training in the arts is further a re- 
discovery of feeling. In a standardized or 
regimented society, feelings do not count. 
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The individual is a cog in a machine, a 
part of the grand contraption which is 
the state. 

The greatest triumphs of freedom, those 
of the spirit, which occur in art, are vic- 
tories of disciplined knowledge, hallelu- 
jahs of ordered spontaneity. In under. 
standing what artistic achievement is, we 
come to understand what in excelsis it 
means to be an individual. 

The arts are avatars of human distinc- 
tion. A genius is a life superbly flowering. 
To make available the experience of 
works of first-rate art is to give a society 
touchstones of excellence, criteria of real- 
ized vitality, achieved order. 

The arts are modes of cultivating sensi- 
bility, tempering the barbarities of our 
sense and passions, substituting friendli- 
ness and persuasion for argument and 
conflict. The arts are examples of what 
social life may be, not the compulsions 
of those who are forced to live with one 
another, the shared experiences rather 
of those who love, each in his own way, 
the splendors and beauties created by 
human arts. 

The arts teach us, by winning example, 
that there are things that have their own 
integrity which are candidly valued and 
honestly enjoyed, and in which individuals 
enjoy for their own sakes values created 
by those with their own induplicable in- 
dividuality of vision. 


They Know What They Like 


Why is it that the laymen and ex- 
perts disagree on art? 

Because they are looking for entirely 
different things, according to Professor 
Donald A. Gordon of the University of 
Illinois psychology department. Gordon 
took a dozen canvases to Chicago and 
New York and made tape recordings of 
the comments of experts in those cities; 
then made recordings of the comments 
of a similar number of laymen. 

The experts, he found, concentrate 
on technical aspects of paintings. They 
try to ignore the subject while looking 
at technique. Their ratings are based 
largely on the artist’s mechanics of 
painting, his originality, and whether 
the critic personally leans to tradi- 
tional or to modern art. 

Laymen like accurate representation. 
They want a picture to look like some 
specific subject, and the more it does so 
the higher they rate it. Whether the 
subject as such interests them is very 
important. Stressing representation, 
they rate abstract art low, while the 
experts, seeking to ignore content, tend 
to give abstract art a considerably higher 
rating. 

He also found that as groups the 
laymen are more in agreement among 
themselves than are the experts. “The 
experts disagree because they consider 
more factors,” Gordon said. 


A Station Wagon Tour 


A second series of combined water- 
color courses and vacation tours of New 
England will be conducted this summer 
by E. A. Whitney, director of the Art 
League of Long Island and member of 
the Art Students League. 

Each two-week painting tour will 
take students 1,000 miles through Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine via station wa- 


“gon or students’ cars. 


With instruction open to beginners 
and amateurs as well as professionals, 
many methods of handling watercolor 
will be taught. A period of criticism 
will be held each day. 
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| ART BOOKS 


From Land of the Potlach 


Art of the Northwest Coast Indians, 
by Robert Bruce Inverarity. Berkeley: 
Univ. Calif. Press, 1950; 243 pp.; pro- 
fusely illustrated; $10. 

The long overdue appreciation of the 
art and culture of the American Indian 
is approaching its rightful place in our 
national picture. This book is a wel- 
come contribution adding to the grow- 
ing interest in the art of the Northwest 
Coast Indians. 

The author has had 20 years exper- 
ience, as a student of the Northwest 
Coast tribes, as an anthropologist, and 
as an understanding artist. He is now 
the Director of International Folk Art 
Museum in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

This book shows a high quality of 
scholarship, particularly in his explana- 
tion of the symbols used in Indian art. 
The description of ceremonies, espe- 
cially the potlach, demonstrates the 
clear insight and aesthetic approach of 
the author. The book gives a lucid, suc- 
cinct summary of the history and art 
of the Northwest Coast Indians. 

The choice of illustrative material, 
the printing, and general organization 
of Inverarity’s work is excellent. There 
are only two or three plates that should 
have been omitted—some of the argilite 
carvings of miniature totem poles—and 
only because they do not add to the 
high quality of the remaining work. 
This book deserves unqualified recom- 
mendation.—YEFFE KIMBALL. 


Books Received 


THE Two LIVES OF JAMES JACKSON 
JARVES, by Francis Steegmuller (Yale 
Univ. Press, $5). The story of the 
metamorphosis of a 19th-century 
business failure into a collector of 
neglected masterpieces. 


ENGLISH DRAWINGS AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 
by A. P. Oppé (Phaidon Press; $8.50). 
An illustrated catalogue uniform 
with previous volumes on the Wind- 
sor Castle collection of drawings. 


ROMANESQUE FRESCOES, by Edgar Water- 
man Anthony (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, $25). A profusely 
illustrated history of mural painting 
in Western Europe from the end of 
the Early Christian period to the be- 
ginning of the Gothic. 

Rurus Porter, Yankee Wall Painter, by 
Jean Lipman (New York: Art in 
America, $2.50). A well-illustrated 
scholarly monograph on an early 
19th-century muralist whose land- 
scape frescoes covered the walls of 
many New England homes. 


For the Elementary School 


After rapid exhaustion of three ear- 
lier editions, the University of Illinois 
has issued a fourth edition of “Art In 
The Elementary School,” by Harold A. 
Schultz and J. Harlan Shores (Urbana, 
Tll.: $1). 

The new edition contains practical 
Suggestions for classroom teachers who 
must teach art along with other sub- 
jects. About half of the book is devoted 
to art activities in the upper grades of 
the elementary school. Projects such 
as designing and painting a mural, 
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making pictorial maps, and even com- 
munity planning are suggested for 
grades four to six, and problems of 
clothing, arrangement of furniture, 
architecture, and industrial design may 
also be presented to these children. 

Art at the nursery school and kinder- 
garten level offers creative experience, 
exploration and manipulation in creative 
materials and should be adapted to the 
physical development of the child, the 
authors point out, adding that ma- 
terials which lend themselves to big 
arm and body movements, which ap- 
peal to the sense of touch, and which 
do not require prolonged interest are 
the most valuable at this stage. 

In the first, second, and third grades, 
according to Schultz and Shores, group 
activities begin to be rewarding but 
plans should be flexible to follow the 
interests of the group as much as to 
direct them. In these grades some of 
the planned art experiences should be 
directed toward art appreciation by 
means of bulletin board displays, a li- 
brary corner, or a “beauty nook” where 
flowers or treasured possessions may 
be displayed. 


Worcester Purchases Announced 


From its recent exhibition, Contem- 
porary Art in the United States, the 
Worcester Museum has chosen six 
works, ranging from an oil painting 
to a tablecloth, for its collection. 

They are: an oil The Moon, by Karl 
Knaths; a watercolor The Ramparts, 
St. Malo, by Ogden M. Pleissner; an 
ink drawing Oyster Growers at Arca- 
hon, by Leonid; color woodcut The Old 
City, by Seong Moy; marble sculpture 
Ecce Homo, by Humbert Albrizio; and 
a handwoven linen tablecloth by Ruth 
Ingvarson. 


KNOE 


Evinsville Gift 


A Girt of two paintings, one by Ed- 
ward Hopper and the other by William 
M. Harnett, to the Evansville, Ind., 
Public Museum, has been announced by 
Seigfried Weng, the museum’s new di- 
rector. 

The Hopper watercolor, Pamet River 
Road, “speaks with characteristic di- 
rectness,” Weng said, “especially in re- 
gard to the farm buildings, but lacks 
that starkness which has characterized 
much of Mr. Hopper’s work.” Harnett’s 
Still-Life, a typical trompe Voeil work 
by the late 19th-century American con- 
sists of a well-used meerschaum pipe, 
a pouch of tobacco, a match holder and 
a burnt match. 

Both paintings were given to the 
museum by the family of Mr. Ferd 
Gumberts in honor of his 80th birthday. 


Bernard I. Green Dies 


Bernard I. Green, artist and head of 
the art department of Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, died in New York 
April 8, at the age of 65. His brother, 
J. Barry Green, is also a New York 
artist. 

Born in Russia, Bernard Green came 
to this country when he was eight, and 
graduated from New York’s City Col- 
lege in 1906. He was a frequent ex- 
hibitor of prints, portraits and paint- 
ings in large Manhattan exhibitions, 
and was a member of the Allied Artists, 
the Rockport (Mass.) Art Association, 
and the Modern Etchers Group. Among 
his awards were the Academy’s Saltus 
medal and its etching prize. 

He had been head of the Jefferson 
High School’s art department since 
1924. 
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GALLERIES, INC. 


119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PUBLIC 
AUCTION SALE 
April 26th at 8 P. M. 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


and Drawings by 


Renoir - Soutine - Shahn 
Rouault + Laurencin 
Tanguy ° Derain « Berman 
Tamayo: Gottlieb 
Dubuffet>Hassam 


MODERN PRINTS 


by Picasso + Rouault 
Toulouse-Lautrec 
Modigliani - Renoir 
and others 


Three Jewish portraits by 
Isidor Kaufmann 


African and other 
primitive masks and 
sculptures 


From the Collections of 


LEE AULT 


New Canaan, Connecticut 


Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies 
New York City 


and others 


EXHIBITION 
From April 23rd 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


HERBERT A. KENDE 
President 





A Varied Sale 


IN settlement of the estate of the 
late Carrie W. Meinhard of New York 
and Greenwich, Conn., a group of Ital- 
ian and other primitives, Renaissance 
religious works and British genre paint- 
ings and drawings will go on the block 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries May 4 
and 5. The sale will also include Near 
and Far Eastern and European objects 
of art, and English and French furni- 
ture. All items will be placed on ex- 
hibition starting April 28. 

At a separate sale, scheduled for 
May 8, old master and modern prints 
including works by Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Schongauer, Whistler and the French 
moderns will be dispersed from the 
Meinhard estate. 

The first sale includes two Italian 
paintings formerly in the Rita Lydig 
collection and mentioned in Dr. Valen- 
tiner’s Lydig catalogue: Matteo di Gio- 
vanni’s Madonna and Child with SS 
Bernardino and Catherine of Sienna; 
and Sano di Pietro’s Madonna and 
Child. 

Other works: Bernardino Fungai’s 
Madonna and Child; the same subject 
by Adrian Isenbrandt; and another by 
Paolo di Giovanni; a School of Avignon 
Birth of the Virgin; Niccolo di Pietro 
Gerini’s Coronation; a Death of 8S. 
Ursula by the Cologne Master of the 
Ursula Legend; and a Simone Martini 
Saint. 

The British pictures include George 
Morland’s Gypsies and his Farmer’s 
Visit to Daughter’s Family; Harlow’s 
The Jealous Dog; Primroses by Wheat- 
ley; and a portrait of Mrs. George 
Rogers of Southampton by Cotes. 

Other categories in the sale are 
bronzes from Indonesia, Egypt, Siam 
and from Renaissance Northern Eu- 
rope; Persian miniatures; Chinese por- 
celains; Georgian and other silver; 
Limoges enamels and Oriental carpets. 


Lee Ault Works at Auction 


Modern paintings and drawings by 
Europeans and Americans from the col- 
lections of Lee Ault, Mrs. Frederick 


RENOIR: Pipe Player 
In Kende Sale 








MATTEO DI GIOVANNI: Madonna and Child 
With SS. Bernardino and Catherine 
Parke-Bernet 


MacMonnies and others will be featured 
at an evening sale April 26 at the Kende 
Galleries. 

Among the artists represented by 
paintings will be such French moderns 
as Renoir, Derain, Rouault and Lauren- 
cin. The sale will also include works by 
Tamayo, Tanguy, Dubuffet, Berman, 
Ben Shahn and Adolph Gottlieb. In the 
black and white section will be prints 
by Picasso, Modigliani, Renoir, Lau- 
trec, Rouault and others. A group of 
African and other primitive masks will 
also be sold. On exhibition from Apr. 23. 


Auction Calendar 


April 17 & 18, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Modern paintings, drawings, lithographs & etch- 
ings; pre-Columbian & African sculptures. From 
various owners. Included are three figure 
paintings and several drawings by Renoir. Also 
represented are Mary Cassatt, Rouault, Utrillo, 
Boudin, Diego Rivera, Soutine, Dufy, Dali, 
Bonnard, Vuillard, Chagall, Eisendieck & Lau- 
rencin. Exhibition from Apr. 14. 


April 21, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
furniture & decorations. From the collection 
of Claude Hubarbe, Lyon, France, & others. 
Exhibition from Apr. 14. 


April 25 & 26, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Arms & Armor. Collection formed by the late 
Ansel Leo. Including American pistols & blun- 
derbusses; also European swords, helmets, suits 
of armor. Exhibition from Apr. 21. 


April 26, 8 P.M. Kende Galleries. Modern paint- 
ings. prints and drawings from the collections 
of Lee Ault, Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies, and 
others. Featured will be Renoir, Rouault, Sou- 
tine, Derain, Dubuffet. Shahn, GottHeb, etc. 
Exhibition from Apr. 23. 


April 27 & 28, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English 18th-century furniture & decorations. 
Property of the estate of the late Benjamin G. 
Paskus, New York. Including Chippendale & 
Sheraton furniture; also etchings, among them 
examples by Whistler & Muirhead Bone. Ex- 
hibition from Apr. 21. 


May 2, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Spanish 
& Italian Renaissance furniture; paintings; an- 
tique Venetian glass; Persian pottery; antiqui- 
ties; gold coins. Property of Mr. & Mrs. Russell 
C. Veit, New York, & other owners. Including 
paintings by Van Orley & Cima da Conegliano; 
Egyptian statuettes; Greek & Roman bronees & 
marbles; Greek vases, among them an Attic VI 
century B.C. black-figured vase. Exhibition from 
Apr. 28. 


May 3, 4 & 5, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French 18th-century & other furniture; paint- 
ings; decorative objects. Property of the estate 
of the late Carrie W. Meinhard, New York & 
Greenwich, Conn. Sale includes Italian primi- 
tives & Flemish & Italian Renaissance paint- 
ings; also etchings by old & modern masters. 
Exhibition frem Apr. 28. 
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Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA:—Two important local 
annuals feature the fortnight in greater 
Philadelphia. One marks the 20th an- 
niversary of such displays at Friends 
Central School where painter Hobson 
Pittman, as head of the art depart- 
ment, has been bringing work by living 
artists of the area within range of the 
child in secondary school; the other, 
Fifth Annual Exhibition of painting, 
sculpture, prints, etc., by the Alumni 
Association of Temple University’s Ty- 
ler School of Fine Arts, performs simi- 
lar service for students at the Univer- 
sity level. While Friends Central’s show 
is culled through invitation from prom- 
inent and aspiring local painters and 
sculptors (66 are represented this year), 
the Tyler aggregate represents the work 
of former students only. 

Tyler’s Alumni Annual is significant 
this year as¢jt- follows the opening of 
that school’s new President’s- Hall, a 
building equipped with gallery, ' film 
production, theater and auditorium fa- 
cilities which Dean Boris Blai expects 
to use as over-all laboratory for the 
various art fields (including cinema and 
TV) covered in the curriculum, and as 
a community center for trying. out what 
is produced on neighboring communi- 
ties. Behind such linkage of public and 
artist is a sincere effort to stem the 
present withdrawal of the creative mind 
from contact with the layman. 

Tyler’s Annual is a healthy show, 
however, touching all phases of con- 
temporary thought and execution from 
ultra-realism to abstraction. In the 
former vein is Jack Bookbinder’s Place 
in the Sun which claimed one,of two 
equal prizes for painting, the other go- 
ing to a peopled street scene, Organ 
Grinder, by Martin Zipin. The print 
prize, on the other hand, went to a 
semi-abstract black, white and rust 
dachshund composition by Robert 
Brady; the watercolor award to Old 
Cemetery by Ruth Singley Ensign and 
equal sculpture awards to an ambitious 
stone carving, Force by Frank Gaylord, 
and a fantaStically underdone Figure, 
in no sense prize material, by Stanley 
Bleifeld. Jurors were sculptor Onaga, 
painters Watkins and Ejisenstat, mu- 
seum curator Zigrosser. Overlooked 
were some of the more compelling en- 
tries by Mary Scarpone, Mitzi Melni- 
coff and J. B. Dunbar. 

Striking outside local territory is The 
Print Club’s 28th Annual Exhibition of 
American Etching, with 15 states rep- 
resented. Jurors Zigrosser, Milton Gold- 
stein and Leon Karp, gave the Charles 
M. Lee Prize to ‘Mauricio Lasansky 
(lowa) for a large splashy black and 
white intaglio semi-abstraction, The 
Fire Bird. For other honors see page 29. 
Again there is inclination to spar with 
the judges and pick out as outstand- 
ing Armin Landeck’s handsome Stair 
Hall and prints by Karl Schrag, Lewis 
C. Daniel, Morris Blackburn and Leon 
Goldin. 

At The Philadelphia Museum School 
Paul Froelich’s stimulating and retro- 
spective exhibitions of oils, watercolors, 
monotypes and drawings traces the 
growth of an able art mind out of 
staunch realism into semi-abstraction. 
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Publ Sacltin x 
May 4 and 5 at 1:45 p.m. 


ITALIAN AND OTHER PRIMITIVES 
AND RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS 
BRITISH PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 
FINE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FURNITURE & OBJECTS OF ART 
Property of the Estate of the Late 
CARRIE W. MEINHARD 


Among the paintings are works by Matteo di Giovanni; 
Bernardino Fungai; Pietro da Messina; Adriaen Isenbrandt; 
Sano di Pietro; Niccolo di Pietro Gerini; Simone Martini; and 
others. Among the British examples are works by Harlow 
Wheatley, Cotes, Morland and other artists 


Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 


ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 28 





Sale May 8 at 8 p.m. 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 
By Old and Modern Masters 


MEINHARD ESTATE AND OTHER OWNERS 


WORKS BY DURER, REMBRANDT, SCHONGAUER 
WHISTLER AND MODERN FRENCH ARTISTS 


Illustrated Catalogue Fifty Cents 
ON EXHIBITION FROM MAY 2 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list to receive our monthly 
Bulletin. There is no charge. Address Department D 






JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 





Exhibition ® STEVE 


WHEELER 


To May 13 
63 WEST 


THE NEW GALLERY < street 
EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


THE ROBERSON EXHIBITION 


8th STREET GALLERY 
33 WEST 8th STREET 
April 23 to May 6 


sponsored by Kurt Orban Co., Inc. 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 
















CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


IMPORTERS 
English and French Paintings 
18th & 19th Centuries 


232 East 58th Street, New York City 22 
Plaza 9-2923 





These binders will hold a full year of 
ART DIGEST (20 issues). 

Made of red simulated leather and 
richly stamped in gold. Designed to 
file your copies of ART DIGEST in a 
convenient and easy way, to protect 
them from damage or loss, and to look 
well in your home library. 


$3.00 each 


The ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22 





THE BEST OF ALL SUMMER VACATIONS! 
An outdoor Summer Art Class at Sea- 
shore, Mountains or Desert. Plan a 
fruitful, enjoyable summer from THE 
ArT DIGEST’s summer school columns. 
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What Is a Fulbright | 


Competitions for Fulbright scholar- 
ships for foreign study during the aca- 
demic year 1952-53 will open May 1 and 
close October 15 of this year. Eligibility 
requirements are: U. S. citizenship; a 
college degree or equivalent (in the 
case of artists this is interpreted loosely 
and even a self-taught artist conceiv- 
ably can qualify); and knowledge of 
the language of the country to be vis- 
ited, sufficient to carry on prolonged 
study. Applications should be made ini- 
tially to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City 19. 


The Fulbright Act, a 1946 Congres- 
sional amendment to the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, provides for the ex- 
change of educational benefits between 
American and European and Far East- 
ern countries, where the U. S. has 
substantial foreign credits as a result 
of the sale of surplus war material 
after the close of the war. Since these 
nations were unable to pay for the 
material in dollars, Senator Fulbright 
proposed that the credits be applied to 
foreign scholarships. While most of the 
scholarships are in fields other than 
art, such as science, medicine, etc., the 
study of art and art history and related 
studies are also included. 


Following are names of those who 
are in foreign countries under these 
grants, for the year 1950-51: 


Belgium: 
Higgins, Alice E., Mo., art history 


France: 


Belmeur, John A., Va., painting 

Branner, Robt. J., Conn., art history 
Breckenridge, J. D., D. C., art history 
Burket, Leroy K., Neb., visual arts 
Chafetz, Sidney, Ohio, painting 

Crelly, Bill R., Mo., art history 

Dorsay, Frank S., N. Y., fine arts 
Hamilton, Helen C., Ill., art history 
Johnson, Jean E., N. Y., art history 
Leepa, Allen, Mich., fine arts 

Levine, Arthur M., Ill., painting 
Mischel, Theodore, N. Y., art philosophy 
Morgenstern, Leon, N. J., painting 
Pelles, Geraldine, Mo., art history 
Reynolds, Sarah B., Mass., art history 
Rosenblum, Robert H., N. Y., art history 
Simon, Sidney, Pa., art history 
Williams, Margery A., Mass., art history 


Greece: 
Hadzi, Dimitri, N. Y., sculpture 


Italy: 

Abate, Peter P., Mass., sculpture 
Brougham, Barrett, Calif., sculpture 
Calabrese, Daniel L., Conn., painting 
Calissi, Camillo J., N. J., sculpture 
Caravaglia, Angelo L., Pa., sculpture 
Casa, Frank J., Conn., art history 

Cox, Zimeri A., Kans., art history 
Feinblatt, Ebria, Calif., art history 
Fett, William F., Mo., painting 
Fumagalli, Orazio, N. Y., sculpture 
Gnant, Dorothy Olga, Ohio, sculpture 
Graeve, Mary A., N. Y., art history 
Hoffman, Grace F., N. Y., art history 
Hollander, Peter, N. Y., graphic art 
Kammerer, Herbert L., N. Y., sculpture 
Laning, Edward, Mo., painting 

Levine, Jack, Mass., painting 

Levitt, Marvin, Pa., sculpture 

Loshak, Althea B., Mich., art history 
Maser, Edward A., Mich., art history 
Miller, William B., Mass., art history 
Mitchell, Henry W., Ohio, sculpture 
Moir, Alfred Kummer, Minn., art history 
Nielsen, Edmund B., Wisc., art history 
Pinnell, Minerva, Ill., art history 
Snow, Vivian D., Utah, painting 
Stocklin, Nancy L., N. Y., painting 
White, William P., Wisc., sculpture 
Wilmeth, Hal T., Neb., art history 


Norway: 
Boe, Roy A., Minn., art history 
Landon, Edward A., N. Y., design 


England: 

Ginzel, Ellen F. L., Il., painting 
Gorden, Irene, N. Y., art history 
Sowers, Robert W., N. Y., art education 
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s of Sorrow 


Jersey City Annual 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of The Paint- 
ers and Sculptors Society of New Jersey 
is on view this month at the Jersey 
City Museum, a show representing all 
sections of the country. The exhibition 
this year was juried by Xavier J. Barile, 
Alexander Alpert and Nancy Alryboos. 
Awards were designated by a jury com- 
posed of Isabel Bishop, Philip Guston 
and Hugo Robus. 

Top sculpture award this year went 
to Dean Carter who received the Medal 
of Honor. Ward Mount, president and 
founder of the Society, took second 
sculpture honors of $100 for her Gar- 
dians of the Day. The bronze medal for 
oil was given to Maurice Kish for his 
Hills of Sorrow (reproduced); the $100 
second oil award went to Vassili Ne- 
varow. John Taylor Arms won the 
Medal of Honor in graphics. 

Numerous other cash prizes and cer- 
tificate awards were given in the three 
divisions of the show which is now in 
its 10th year. The Medal of Honor pre- 
sented in each division was designed by 
the president, Ward Mount. A complete 
list of awards will be carried in next 
issue’s Honor Roll. 


Born of the Invasion 

Summer art classes in the Old Do- 
minion will be held between mid-June 
and mid-July by Marion Junkin at 
Pencap Point, near Lexington, in the 
Tidewater area. The art class is the re- 
sult of a houseparty held in 1939 by 
Marion Junkin, Washington and Lee 
art professor, and his wife Margo. 

The Junkins and their artist and stu- 
dent guests were stretched out on 
Haven Beach when news came of Hit- 
ler’s Polish invasion. Someone remarked 
that it would be a long time before 
they would again be as peaceful on a 
beach, but they decided to reassemble 
as a formal summer school when peace 
again came. Last summer they gath- 
ered again on Chesapeake Bay. 


ust MANGOR 


April 16-May 5 
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Artists’ Materials Briefs 


The Delta Brush Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, New York, has been appointed 
the exclusive U. S. distributor for A. B. 
Wilh. Becker, the Swedish manufac- 
turer of artists’ materials. Available at 
present are hand-made easels and sketch 
boxes. 

Recently imported from China and 
Japan, Gemexco, Inc., New York, is 
offering a large selection of painting 
and palette knives, camel hair and 
bristle brushes, bamboo pens, rice paper, 
ink sticks, and sketch boxes. Also dis- 
tributed by this company are a com- 
plete line of “Flexy” brushes, made in 
England. 

A Roto-Tray receptacle for an art- 
ist’s tabouret or workbench to hold 
brushes, inks, pencils and other instru- 
ments is put out by Roto-Tray Division 
of Rapidesign, Glendale, California. 
Plastic modeler, with steel base and 
shaft, the tray is 7” high and 10” in 
its base diameter. 

A textile paint for washable cottons 
and linens called Formulabs Cotton Col- 
ors is announced by Formulabs, Pasa- 
ena, California. The paints, ready- 
mixed are applied to the laundered tex- 
tile, and pressed for 10 seconds. 

Lawter Chemicals, Inc., Chicago, an- 
nounce five new Lawter Day-Glo flu- 
orescent watercolors—Neon Red, Saturn 
Yellow, Arc Yellow, Fire Orange and 
Signal Green—said to attain “extraordi- 
nary intensity and visibility.” 

E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., New 
York, are featuring a new French im- 
port, the Pleissner Easel Sketch Box, 
which “tucks away in any closet.” Ac- 
commodating canvases up to 30” in 
height, it folds into a 11 lb. “carrying 
package.” Easel height is adjustable. 


Amino’s Nature Abstracted 
[Continued from page 17] 


methods of expression through com- 
monly used materials. 

In many of his works, among them 
Elfin Caper, craft skill enables him al- 
most to mould wood to fine points and 
into thin oval forms, not destroying the 
material’s essential quality, but making 
it serve him with an unusual delicacy. 
In his subtly colored plastic experi- 
ments growing forms seem to float 
within transparent masses. 

Several innovations call for spectator 
participation. He uses the swivel prin- 
ciple to make a mobile, Rooftops, out 
of horizontal and vertical wisps of 
mahogany. And he permits the spectator 
to make innumerable formal state- 
ments, in Adjustable Composition, of 
four maple forms attached to a board. 


—Mary COoLe. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 

wire sculpture which resembles a mole- 
cular structure diagram. 

Arthur Drexler, Gabor Peterdi, Alfred 
Russell, and Weldon Kees also con- 
tribute paired exhibits. (Peridot, to Apr. 
21.)—B. K. 

Lilian Ames Drake 

Fantasy, underscored by bright color 
and imaginative pattern, marks Lilian 
Ames Drake’s first one-man exhibition. 

Choosing the delightful instead of the 
frightening or psychologically signifi- 
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cant, she selects decorative birds, ani- 
mals, plants and figures as her subjects. 
Moon is dominated by a large pink and 
blue bird with dark plant-like plum- 
age, standing against a red moon. 
In Sleep Walker, the effect is one of 
an almost Oriental pleasantness, the 
sleep walker finding his dream world 
made up of exotic plants, delicate pat- 
tern, and women. In all of these, in- 
cluding works in which line has been 
incised on plaster, intricately designed 
areas are so integrated into an over- 
all composition that the painting exists 
both as a whole and in its separate 
parts. (ACA, to Apr. 21.)—M. C. 


Dramatic Contrasts 


With an almost primitive directness, 
Ray Faust has painted oils that range 
from works of visual delight to those of 
highly emotional content. 

With heavy impasto and dramatic 
contrasts between bright flames and 
somber buildings, she depicts the War- 
saw Ghetto Uprisings. In Celebrating 
the Finished Writing of a Sepher Torah, 
she shows a colorful procession on its 
way up a road lined by houses. Both 
paintings are characterized by an in- 
terest in decorative detail—the heavy 
outlining of bricks on the buildings of 
the first, and the repeated pattern of 
yellow window lights in the second. 
(Jewish Museum, to Apr, 30.)—M. C. 


The Fate of Urbanites 


A strong surge of emotionalism marks 
new paintings, drawings and prints by 
Frank Kleinholz, American - in - Paris 


who titles his current show “Between 
Two Worlds.” 
Like leaded, light-filtering stained 


glass windows, Kleinholz, paintings de- 
scribe family groups and Paris scenes 
in impastoed, opulently colored facets 
reinforced by blue-greens and near- 
blacks 

Sometimes satirical, sometimes poig- 
nant, the paintings express the drab 
fate of urbanites. People are parts of 
mobs—somber, driven, hemmed in by 
spired, sand-castle buildings, by bill- 
boards, and by such restrictions as Keep 
Off the Grass. (AAA, to Apr. 28.)—B. K. 

“Art to Live With” 

The New Age Gallery is continuing 
its policy of “Art to Live With” with 
a group of its regular artists including 
Brockdorff, Cinquegrana, Citron, Da- 
kin, Hecht, Nova, and others. Included 
are prints and ceramics as well as paint- 
ings. Particularly interesting is an oil 
Regatta by Herman Brockdorff, the sub- 
ject abstracted from sail shapes, long 
masts, and a choppy sea with boats 
packed closely together. (New Age, to 
May 26.)—J. B. 

A First One-Man Show 

With two semi-abstractions the ex- 
ception, the oils in the first one-man 
show by Joel Kaplan have a primarily 
academic compositional basis evident in 
his several floral pieces and in his nu- 
merous cityscapes and landscapes. 

These are given a decorative quality 
by the free use of color and heavy im- 
pasto. In Fireworks, a depiction of the 
city at night, drama is suggested by the 
contrast between areas of bright color 
against an overall darkness. In his ro- 
mantic floral pieces, he uses impasto 
almost sculpturally to shape flowers. 
(Lenox, to Apr. 30.)—M. C. 








HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 
Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 















REPRODUCTIONS 
OF YOUR WORK ... on 
folders or cards... for resale, 
advertising or personal use. 
Sample gladly on request. 


TIFFT, 272 Tifft Road .. . Dover, N. H. 
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BLOCKS 


For Wood Engravings & Wood Cuts 
Write for Free Literature 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 NORTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 


FREE! NEW CATALOG 


Photo Frames. Mounts. Albums. Mailers 


Write Today! Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 


INTERNATIONAL SALES CO., DEPT. 66 
414 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Where to Show 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Ogunquit, Maine 


31ST ANNUAL, OGUNQUIT ART CENTER, July 


1-Sept. 3. Media: oil, w. c., temp. Fee $10. No 
jury; $450 in prizes awarded by visitors’ vote. 
Entry cards due June 16; works, June 16. 


83RD SPRING FESTIVAL SOCIETY OF CREATIVE 
AMATEUR ARTISTS. June 8-10, The Green. 
All media. Entry fee $2 for 1 picture, $3 for 
2. Jury. Prizes, bonds & materials. Entry cards 
due May 14. Entries due May 28. Write C. A. 


Write The- Art Center, Hoyt’s Lane. 
Santa Monica, California 


NATIONAL VETERANS 5TH ANNUAL. June 4- 
30. Santa Monica Art Association and Douglas 


Emmons, 82 Broad St. 
Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 21ST ANNUAL 
SPRING EXHIBITION. May 20-26. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel, small sculpture & ceramics. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and 
entries due May 5. Write Elizabeth Pierce, Art 


Aircraft Post, American Legion. Santa Monica 
Art Gallery, Public Library. Open to honorably 
discharged veterans or members of the armed 
services on presentation of serial number. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints and draw- 
ings, photography, sculpture, commercial draw- 
ing & illustration. Awards & trophies. Entries 
due May 19. Write Herbert M. Foxwell, 1720 
Pine Street. 


League of Long Island, 40-14 149th Place. 


Irvington, N. J. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. May 
6-25. Irvington Art and Museum Association. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black and white & sculp- 
ture. Entry fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards 
and entries due April 27. Write May E. Baillet, 
Irvington Free Public Library, 1064 Clinton Ave. 


New York, New York 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR ONE-MAN SHOWS. 
July 9-21. Creative Gallery. Media: all. Entry 
fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Work due June 21-23. 
Photographs of sculpture due June 9. Write 
Creative Gallery, 18 E. 57th St. 


REGIONAL ONLY 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS PAINTING, SCULPTURE & PHOTOG- 
RAPHY—1951. May 20-June 17. Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Open to artists of Dallas 
county. Media: oil, tempera, watercolor, gouache, 
pastel, sculpture & photography. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due May 5. Write Museum of Fine 
Arts, Fair Park. 


Denver, Colorado 


DENVER ART MUSEUM 57TH ANNUAL. May 
14-July 8. Open to residents of states west of 
Mississippi River & Wisconsin & Illinois. Media: 


school of fine art 
phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmanna 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 12 — sept. 1 


TSCHACBASOV antne 


Creative courses in Painting, Drawing, Composition and Etching. Instruction, Criticism 
and Lectures in stimulating surroundings studying with Tschacbasov. Beginners or 
Advanced Students. Living quarters. June 15th through August. Reservations by 
Week or for Season. Wonderful Vacation in one of America’s most famous art 


colonies. Limited enroliment. Write today for complete information. NEW 
(Classes in W. Y. C. until May 30th) TSCHACBASOV—222 W. 23rd St., WN. Y. C. 


the hans hofmann 


52 west 8th street e new york city e 





ARTISTS ACRES 
HOMESTEADS for just $250. & $300. 


Here in the village of Englewood on south Florida’s West Coast you can build your studio and have 
room for twenty-five fruit trees and a nice garden. Just three miles to beautiful shell beaches on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Excellent fishing in nearby Lemon Bay with oysters, clams and scallops for the 
athering. It’s a good year-round climate in which to enjoy life while you work. Come down soon and 
build your studio. You can find a place to live in the summer for as low as $10. a month. For 
additional information write BARTLETT TRACY, ENGLEWoop, Fiorina. - - - Homesteads on easy terms. 





Study with leading artists at beautiful Ogunquit on the Maine Coast 


ROBERT LAURENT ERNEST FIENE 
modeling * carving * casting 


landscape ° figure °* portrait 
G.I. Approved * Generous Criticisms * Catalogue * 331 E. 55th, N. Y.C. 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of PAINTING and SCULPTURE 


San Diego 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. Orren R. Louden, Director La. Jolla 
P. O. Box 953 ‘‘Approved for Veterans"' California 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 WEST Sth STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 





UMBERTO 


ROMANO 
Cadschookoomt €ECHOOL 
New York 22, WN. Y. O F ART 


Plaza 5-0674 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
18th SEASON 
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oil, watercolor, sculpture, ceramics, prints, draw- 
ings & textiles. Entry fee $1. Purchase prizes, 
Entries due Apr. 23. Write Denver Art Mu. 
seum, 1343 Acoma St. 


Flint, Michigan 
MICHIGAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 5TH AN. 
NUAL, June 10-July 8. Flint Institute of Arts, 
Open to residents of Michigan. Prizes: $100, 
$50. Entry fees: members $1, non-members 
$2.50. Entry cards due May 12. Write Roberta 
MacMullan, 28321 Ford Road, Garden City. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


FIRST BIENNIAL INDIANA CERAMIC EXHIBI. 


TION. June 3-July 1. Mary Howes Woodsmall 
Foundation. John Herron Art Institute. Open 
to residents of Indiana. Prizes: $25-$300. Jury, 
Write Wilbur D. Peat, director, John Herron 
Art Museum, Pennsylvania & 16th Sts. 


Newport, Rhode Island 
NEWPORT ART ASSOCIATION 40TH ANNUAL. 
June 30-July 22. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, print & small sculpture. Jury. Entry 
fee $2 to non-members. Entry cards due June 
8. Work due June 15. Write Art Association of 
Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 
SILVERMINE 2ND ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND 
EXHIBITION. June 10-July 6. Silvermine Guild. 
Open to artists of New England. Media: oil, 
watercolor, casein & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: 
$1,000. Entry fee $3 each work by non-mem- 
mers. Photographs of sculpture due May 8, 
Entries accepted May 22. Write Silvermine Guild, 
Silvermine, Norwalk. 
Portland, Oregon 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST CERAMICS. May 16-June 16. Oregon 
Ceramic Studio. Open to residents of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon & Washington. Media: pottery, 
ceramic sculpture & enamels. Entry fee $2. 
Prizes: $25-$100. Jury. Entry cards due May 
1. Entries due Apr. 16-May 1. Write Oregon 
Ceramic Studio, 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave. 
Sacramento, California 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
May 16-June 22. Crocker Art Gallery. Open 
to residents and former residents of Sacramento 
Valley. Media: painting, drawing, prints, sculp- 
ture & crafts. Prizes. Jury. Entries due May 
4, 5. Write R. D. Puckett, Kingsley Art Club. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ARTS ANNUAL 
GRAPHIC & DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBITION. 
July 2-31. California State Library. Open to 
artists of Sacramento and San Joaquin counties 
and Mother Lode area. Media: prints, drawings, 
pottery, weaving, metal & leather work & small 
sculpture. Jury. Entry cards & work received 
June 21, 22. Write Alicie Hook, California 
State Library. 


Soyer Profile 
[Continued from page 8] 


say, ‘I must change, do something new’. 
He feels it a tragedy that America is 
always behind, artistically, because of 
this penchant to change. “We took up 
impressionism long after Europe; now 
we are taking up Kandinsky, long after 
Kandinsky. But look at Eakins. He 
studied in Europe, knew all about im- 
pressionism going on there, but he 
never fell for it. He continued growing 
in his own manner.” 


At the Corcoran opening Soyer was 
asked a half hour ahead of time to say 
a few words. “Let us paint man’s image 
in the center of the canvas, in the cen- 
ter of the universe,” he told the aud- 
ience. 


“Let us artists, in forms adapted to 
our times, paint humanistically and in- 
telligently, Man, and what Man touches, 
his aspirations and whatever happens 
to him in this eternal struggle for a 
better life.” 


Such is the creed of this shy, serious, 
peering 51-year-old painter, who doesn’t 
like people to kid—either themselves or 
others.—P. B. 


KURT SELIGMANN 


A Summer Art Course 


Sugar Loaf, N. Y. 
Folder on Request 
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The Honor Roll 


(THE ArT Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Atlanta University’s 10th Annual 
for Negro Artists, Ga. 


*Simpson, Merton D., oil $250 

*Simon, Walter A., oil $300 
*Woodruff, Hale A., oil $150 

Ford, George, oil hon. mention 
Howard, Constance, oil hon. mention 
*Roberts, Donald H., w. ¢c. $125 
*Renwick, Gladys W., w. c. $75 

West, Frank G., Jr., w. c. hon. mention 
*Artis, William, sculp. $250 
*Stallings, Charles W., sculp. $100 
Oubre, Hayward L., sculp. hon. mention 
*White, S. Charles, print $25 

*Enoch, Charles W., Jr., print $15 
*Wilson, John, print $10 

Tapley, Melvin, print hon. mention 


Cumberland Valley Artists 19th Annual, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


*Ziegler, Dale, w. c. $100 ist prize & gold medal 
-*Fisher, Mac S., w. ¢c. $50 2nd prize 
*Shryock, John C., temp. $25 3rd prize 


Kentucky & Southern Indiana 
24th Annual, Louisville 


*Wilke Ulfert, oil $250 ist prize 
Trabue, Gordon C., oil $25 2nd prize 
Thompson, William Harold, oil 3rd prize 
Fischer, William, oil hon. mention 
Wilke, Ulfert, w. c. $50 1st prize 
Fischer, William L., lacquer ptg. prize 
Finegan, Don., sculp. $50 ist prize - 
Davis, Beverly, sculp. 2nd prize 
Goodwin, Charles, sculp. 3rd prize 
Baringer, Terry, crafts $25 list prize 
Peterson, Daniel R., crafts 2nd prize 
Sauber, Vivian, crafts 3rd prize 


Michigan Artist-Craftsmen 6th Annual, 
Detroit 


*Leach, Sonya J., rug, Founders Soc. Prize & 
Fleischman Carpet Company Prize 

Wiesner, Norma M., $50 metalwork prize 

Eagen, Marion Kenney & Fred E., $50 design prize 

Littleton, Harvey K., $50 ceramic prize 

Schmidt, James K., $50 weaving prize 

Schnee, Ruth Adler, $50 printed textile prize 

Diebboll, Robert H., $50 functional ceramic prize 

Grotell, Maija, $50 prize for use of material 

Abernathy, J. T., ceramic hon. mention 

Douglas, Murray, ceramic hon. mention 

Lampman, Marion, ceramic hon. mention 

Moore, Helen, ceramic hon. mention 

Vizzini, Michael, metalwork hon. mention 

Colby, F. L., Jr., metalwork hon. mention 

Corfield, Mrs. J. D., metalwork hon. mention 


Lind, Joy, textile hon. mention 

Larsen, Jack Lenor, textile hon. mention 
Moser, Liselotte, textile hon. mention 
Wallace, Lysbeth, textile hon. mention 
Wegener, Carl, furniture hon. mention 


Pen & Brush Club Oil Show, New York 
Stewart, Grace Bliss, $50 1st prize 
Ramsdell, Lee, $25 2nd prize 

Lermont, Charlotte, hon. mention - 


The Print Club 28th Etching & Engraving 
Annual, Philadelphia 

*Lasansky, Mauricio, intaglio $75 

Steward, Donn, intaglio hon. mention 

Byng, Dennis, etch.-aqua. hon. mention 

De Rosa, John, etch.-aqua, hon. mention 


St. Augustine Art Assn. Painting 
Exhibition, Fla. 

Pratten, John W., oil $100 

Brown, Charles M., oil hon. mention 
Krondorf, William F., w. c. $25 

Warren, Elizabeth B., w. c. hon. mention 
Stout, Frank, popular prize 


Wisconsin Painters & Sculptors, Inc., 
37th Annual, Milwaukee 

Meeker, Dean, encaustic, Medal of Honor 
Friebert, Joseph, oil $50 

Priebe, Carl, casein $50 

Sessler, Alfred, oil $50 

Cieslik, Ralph, oil $50 

O’Connell, George, oil $50 

Carlson, Harold, oil & encaustic $50 
Berman, Fred J., mixed media $25 
Veenendaal, Wilfred, w. c. $25 

Prohl, Doris M., w. c. $25 

Frick, Arthur C., sculp. $20 

Zupancich, Dorothy, drwg. $25 

*Major, Charlotte, oil $100 

Wolff, Ted, drwg. hon. mention 

Turner, Don LaViere, drwg. hon. mention 


Toledo Area Artists Annual, Ohio 


Lotterman, Hal, oil prize 

Dugan, Arthur B., w. c. prize 
Wankelman, Willard, w. c. prize 
Alsberg, Frances Gaines, gouache prize 
Woodward, J. Daniel, metalwork prize 
Lakofsky, Charles, ceramics prize 
Henderson, James B., enamels prize 
Freimark, Robert, pastel prize 

Oevirk, Otto, prints prize 

Hirssig, Ann S., sculp. prize 

Lerche, Marie, weaving prize 


Coronado Summer Classes 


A watercolor seminar will be offered 
in addition to regular painting, sculp- 
ture and commercial art courses at the 
summer session of the Coronado, Calif., 
School of Fine Arts, under the direction 
of Monty Lewis. Located close to the 
Silver Strand that stretches 15 miles 
into Mexico, the area offers many out- 
door attractions, including rodeos, bull 
fights, and jai alai matches. 


“Black Bottle” by Hal Lotterman, triple prizewinner in the 33rd Annual Toledo 
Area Artists Exhibition current this month at the Toledo Museum. In addition to 
winning the first award in oil, Lotterman’s painting took the $250 Toledo Federa- 
tion of Arts Purchase Prize, and the $25 award for the most outstanding item 
in the show out of a record total this year of 523 items. Jurors were William M. 
Milliken, Cleveland Museum Director; Raphael Gleitsmann, Akron artist and 
teacher; Kenneth Bates, Cleveland craftsman and teacher. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 


1951 Summer Session 
June 25 - August 3 


FLETCHER MARTIN, WILLIAM GAW, 
ANTONIO PRIETO 
And Others 
Painting, Ceramics, Weaving, Jewelry 
Comfortable Campus Residence Available 
Illustrated Bulletin Now Available 


Write: Summer Session, Mills College, 
Oakland 13, California 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


SUMMER TERM OUTDOOR PAINTING 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


Mornings ¢ Afternoons ¢« Evenings 


For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
oe Plaza 9-7107 









DENNIS ART CENTER 


Dennis, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Painting — Sculpture 
Summer Session, July and August 
Instructors: Arnold GEISSBUHLER 

Edwin DICKINSON 
Lawrence KUPFERMAN 


Write Dennis Art Center for further information, 


PENCAP POINT ART CLASS 


June 14- July 14 
Write Box 696, Lexington, Va. 














CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


New York University Credit © Summer 
Sports e Symphony Orchestra 
Jury & AUGUST 2 For CaTALoG WRITE 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





STANLEY MARC WRIGHT 


PORTRAIT THE 


STILL LIFE 
LANDSCAPES 


JUNE 1-NOV. 1 


SCHOOL of ART 











advertising design 
fashion illus’ 
interior architecture 
and design 
\ = 
\ jamesine franklin 
\ school of 
+ professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 
dept. h, 460 park avenue, new york 22 








MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


STAR Individual Instruction 
@ Still Life 


Beginners & Advanced 
SCHOOL OF >‘ © testes 


@ Portrait Painting 

@ Life Drawing 

© Color Composition 
HOBBYISTS and PROFESSIONALS 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 24D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 
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COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP...Nyack, N.Y. 





WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 H A R COURSES 


Washington, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 
Miami, Fia.—January and February 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE miISEUM OF Fink aeTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 9 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 





Come to Cape Cod 


Spend the vacation months 
studying portrait, still life 
and landscape with JERRY 
FARNSWORTH. Individual crit- 
icism three times weekly. New 
building. Beginners, advanced. 
July 1 to Sept. 8. Circular A. 
Farnsworth School of Art 
Box 78, North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 





CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 


albright.«: 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 





THIS SUMMER 


You Should Study With 


MARION TERRY 


Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Portrait, Landsca pe Still Life and Life Classes. 
Write for book Until June 15th, address 
2311 S.W. 27th Ave. ami, Fla. 


CORCORAN 


oO Bt ei Fae te ee “ae | am | 
eee oe 







WASHINGTON 6, 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 








Skowhegan Summer Courses 

The Skowhegan School of Painting 
and Sculpture located in the central 
part of Maine, will hold its regular 
summer courses July and August un- 
der the direction of Henry Varnum 
Poor. Other members of the faculty at 
the 150-acre rural school will include 
Willard W. Cummings, Sidney Simon, 
Anne Poor, Milton Hebald and Leonard 
Bocour. 

Visiting artists and lecturers this 
year will include Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Rus- 
sell Cowles, William Zorach, Marguerite 
Zorach, Karl Knaths, Bartlett Hayes 
and George L. K. Morris. 

In addition to seminars and lectures, 
the courses will include classes in draw- 
ing, painting, sculpture, fresco and paint 
laboratory work. The school comprises 
dormitories for men and women, dining 
rooms, and 10 separate studio work- 
rooms. Located a mile east of the 
Quebec Highway, the school property 
fronts on Lake Wesserrunset. 


Summer and Early Autumn in Vt. 

A Vermont summer .art session ex- 
tending through October to allow stu- 
dents to take advantage of the land- 
scape’s flaming autumn glory is a fea- 
ture of the Wright School of Art, con- 
ducted by Stanley Marc Wright, start- 
ing June 1, at Stowe, Vt. Now in its sec- 
ond year, the school is surrounded by the 
Green Mountains, including Mt. Mans- 
field, famed ski slope. Wright, former 
portrait instructor at the Newark 
School of Art and a Salmagundian, will 
conduct classes in oil, watercolor, and 
pastel. 


Cavanaugh Classes at Boothbay 


The Bay Street Studio, directed by 
painter Tom Cavanaugh, will hold its 
second summer session at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 15. Restricted to about 15 stu- 
dents, the studio, located on the water- 
front of the famed seacoast village, is 
designed for the student “who now 
wants to grope, to experiment, to 
wrestle with that thing called indi- 
vidual experiment.” 


Fontainebleau’s Thirtieth 


This year marks the 30th anniversary 
of the Fontainebleau School of Fine 
Arts, near Paris, whose summer school 
for advanced American students runs 
through July and August. In celebra- 
tion of the anniversary a number of 
prizes and scholarships have been made 
available this year. Classes are held in 
the ancient Palace of Fontainebleau. 


Claremont’s Summer Faculty 

Howard Cook, New Mexico painter, 
will be visiting member of the Clare- 
mont, Calif., Institute of Art Summer 
session June 25 to August 3. Albert 
Stewart will offer sculpture instruction; 
Jean Goodwin Ames, design; Richard 
Peterson, ceramics; and Alois Schardt, 
former director of Berlin’s National 
Gallery, aesthetics. 


RAPHAEL SOYER 


instructs a class in painting 


at the 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 
154 WEST 56 STREET PL 7-3580 








ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


June 4 | INSTRUCTORS: 
thru | Arnold Blanch 
August 31 | Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
painting, drawing | Sigmund Menkes 
illustration, in | Frank J. Reilly 
and out-of-doors | John Taylor 


and in NEW YORK CITY 


Will Barnet 
John Groth 
Robert Ward 


Reginald Marsh 
Kenneth Hayes Miller 
M. Peter Piening 
Johnson | Frank J. Reilly 
Bernard Klonis | Harry Sternberg 
In Woodstock $25 per month per 
class, morning and afternoon ses. 
sions. $45 per month for two classes. 
$10 per week for shorter registration. 
In New York City each class, A.M. 
and P.M. costs $23.00. Approved for 
study under G.I. Bill of Rights. 


CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


write to Art Students League, 215 W. 
57 St.,New York19,N.Y. Circle7-4510 


PAINT IN MEXICO 


MIRIAM McKINNIE 


will conduct classes in creative painting 
from June 15 to July 17 


TAXCO & PATZCUARO 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. BOX 76, EDWARDSVILLE, ILL, 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


3 Summer Sessions 
Write for illustrated catalog 
Juniper Rd. and Maanolia Dr. Cleveland 6, O 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


TAXCO ... July 10-Aug. 14 


Painting © Silvercraft © Spanish © Field Trips 
An opportunity to live and work in Mexico’s most beautiful 
mountain village. 5 weeks $275, includes instruction, all 
living costs, recreation, University credits. 5th Year. 
Apply: Mrs. IRMA S. JONAS 
238 Eas? 23 St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 








OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


iN 
CATALOG § Mane af susal 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1951 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training z a palo eee. sculp- 
ture, murals. degrees through 
coordinated course. ia "University of Pennsylvania. 
Many scholarshi prizes. Distinguished faculty. 
Summer school cee 18-July 28. 


116 N. Broad St. 


rite for catalog. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


Before June Ist—65 West 5éth Street, 
New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 


The Art Digest 


a see 
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ns. No transportation 
ee personal instruction and class criti- 


charge. 


Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
pratt “Tectitete. rite for brochure. 
F * Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts., N.Y. 
Saturday or Sunday Trips until July 1. 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


(Formerly assistant in Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
Cape School of Art, founded 1900) 


G. I. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 










ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MOQ. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Lllustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning. 
layout, fashion illustration, Se Soc 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 










reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 


SCOTT CARBEE 
= Schoo¥€ o at ff 


Miami, Fia. 





Register Now for 

Spring Classes 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Educa. 


126 MASS. AVE. a€ BOYLSTON ST.. &O 2 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


VYTLACIL 






SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 - August 17 

Registrar 
joSprings,Colo. 





JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial "Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 






THE 


Degrees, 
B.A.E., M.A. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Iilinols, Box 96 
April 15, 1951 





Romano’s 18th Summer Session 


Scenic Cape Ann and Gloucester, 
Mass., will be the setting of summer 
instruction by Umberto Romano, who 
this year will conduct the 18th summer 
session of the Romano School of Art 
at home and studio. 

Open to amateurs, teachers and pro- 
fessionals, the school will offer instruc- 
tion in painting, drawing, watercolor 
and sculpture during July and August 
in courses of nine, four and two weeks 
or one week. 

Academic credits will be given in 
classes that include landscape, theory 
of design, painting from the nude, 
under-painting and glazing, still-life, 
analysis of old and modern masters, 
watercolor and gouache technique, mu- 
ral and portrait painting. 


Samuel Goss Weiner Appointed 

Maurice Glickman, director of The 
School for Art Studies, New York, has 
announced the appointment of Samuel 
Goss Weiner as assistant director. For- 
merly on the teaching staff of the 
Museum of Modern Art, Weiner will 
conduct a special course in design at 
the school. A graduate of Cleveland In- 
stitute of Art, he has held teaching 
posts with Brooklyn College, Pennsyl- 
vania State College and the Fieldston 
School and was Arts and Crafts Super- 
visor with the Army Special Services. 


A Workshop in Taxco 

The Mexican Art Workshop will con- 
duct its 5th annual summer session in 
Taxco from July 10 to August 14, of- 
fering credits in painting and drawing, 
silvercraft, and elementary and ad- 
vanced Spanish. Carlos Mérida is pro- 
gram advisor; David Siquieros, Juan 
O’Gorman and other outstanding Mexi- 
can painters will participate as _ lec- 
turers. The workshop is conducted in 
English with, however, daily practice in 
speaking Spanish. Of special interest in 
the fine arts workshop will be experi- 
ment with new techniques and media, 
and work in encaustic under the direc- 
tion of Frances Pratt. 

The workshop, sponsored by Max 
Weber, Sheldon Cheney, I. Rice Pereira 
and Rufino Tamayo, among others, is 
under the executive direction of Mrs. 
Irma S. Jonas, New York. 


Shahn to Give Black Mt. Summer Course 


Ben Shahn has been engaged by Black 
Mountain College to conduct, during 
July, a special summer course in paint- 
ing at the North Carolina college. 


League Ball April 20 

Theme this year of the Art Students 
League annual costume ball at the 
Waldorf Astoria, April 20, will be “The 
Dream,’’—Dali’s, Bosch’s, Breughel’s, or 
anyone else’s dream. General admission 
to the always weird extravaganza will 
be $5, which will help raise scholarship 
funds. Meyer Davis and his orchestra 
will provide music. Wear either cos- 
tume or formal attire. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of 
PAINTING and SCULPTURE 


Summer Session 


CLASSES July 2 to August 10, 1951 
REGISTRATION June 28, 29 and 30 


The Summer Session courses of the School 
of Painting and Sculpture have been planned 
for students who desire professional in- 
struction by accomplished actitioners: 
comers and sculptors known for the excel- 
ence of their art and for the contempo- 
raneousness of their teaching. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
George Picken, Julian Levi, Dong Kingman 
SCULPTURE 
Oronzio Maldarelli and Ettore Salvatore 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
Hans Mueller 
VISITING ARTISTS 
Russell Cowles, Reginald Marsh, 
Osver, William Zorach 


For complete Summer Session and Winter 

Session Announcements address the Office 

of University Admissions, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


WINTER SESSION 
September 25, 1951, to January 30, aa 
Registration, September 19 to 2 


Arthur 





The OXBOW 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 


41st Year July 2-August 25, 1951 
Paintin Distinguished Faculty 
Gra Sein Lutz MacKinnon Sinclair 
PRICArTS Rupprecht Frick Achuff 
Crafts Kraynik Major Meredith 
Send for Folder Veteran Approved 





Xavier 


GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


WELLFLEET CAPECOD MASS. 


For information, write Miss — Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
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GMM SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF aaa 
GN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE GM 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Miéton Hebald, 
Leonard Bocour. Visiting Artists: Y. Kuniyoshi, 
K. Knaths, R. Cowles, B. H. Hayes, W. Zorach, 
M. Zorach, and others. 


Opens July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 


GHEE, SKOWHEGAN, MAINE RE 


YLAND 


Pee 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 















Outdoor Painting Class 
IN PARIS 


Personnaly conducted tours 
of all museums by an 
American Painter. 
Address: pea ap ae 


cnn 


ts Unis 
138 S Blvd: és evens 
Paris Vi, France 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 





EVERYTHING, 


BUT EVERYTHING 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


A complete line of the finest art 
supplies acclaimed by artists every- 
where for their superior quality— 
oil colors, brushes, easels, canvas, 
studio furniture, water colors, pal- 
ettes, drawing pads and pencils. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TODAY! 


E-H-~AC- FRIEDRICHS CO. 


Since 1868 


140 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 





Athens lumber, (6, ne es 





Now! Paint on the Finest Belgian Linen 
Canvas for an Unbelievable Low Price! 


1. 70% Sevi 
2. Best beat Materials z 9 i iiccsicens 


TAUBES: On veoe Canvas 
MAYER: Glues for ing Linen 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
58” wide: $2.75; 6 yds.: $2.49; 20 yds.: $2.23 
Instructive Booklets & Samples on Request 


UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23D 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Postpaid, Money Order, Check er C.0.D. 


Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers | 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 











ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL ee oe 
62 THIRD AVE. (ar. 11th St.) 


If you have a local newsstand interested 
in selling THE ArT DIGEST, write News- 
stand Sales, ArT DicEsT, 116 E. 59, N.Y.C. 


$2 










(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


lst NAT'L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT'L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md, 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


AMERICAN ART WEEK CHAIRMAN, MRS. THOMAS E. GIBSON, HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 114 E. 84th ST., N. Y. 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 


The Annual Dinner 


ON Marcu 31, the annual dinner of 
the American Artists Professional 
League was held at the Salmagundi 
Club. New York City. A brilliant show 
of watercolors enhanced the appearance 
of the room, and with table decorations 
of bright spring flowers an atmosphere 
of welcome greeted the members and 
friends as 130 of them were ushered in 
from the reception room, 

The annual gathering for this din- 
ner always has an element of adven- 
ture and the unexpected, for some of 
the members and guests come from 
afar. One young lady flew in from 
Wyoming, another from Louisiana and 
one from Iowa. These three came to 
receive awards. Massachusetts and 
Maine were represented; so was North 
Carolina. Others came in from nearby 
states, and in the case of our neigh- 
bor, New Jersey, a delegation this year 
turned out in force. 

The League is old enough now to look 
back into the past. It begins to have a 
history. Mr. Wilford Conrow, our first 
Vice President, spoke with some emo- 
tion on this when he read a message 
from F. Ballard Williams, President for 
22 years. He observed that only two 
of the charter members are now left in 
active operation, and one of them. has 
not been very active during the past 
year. 


Awards Presented 


The ceremonies of the evening were 
opened by Mr. Howard Spencer, as 
chairman of the dinner committee. 
Then Dr. Gustave Noback gave a formal 
welcome to those assembled and among 
his remarks was the announcement that 
his duties in Porto Rico force him to 
relinquish the office of President. Mr. 
Wilford Conrow then made the pres- 
entation of the Society Gold Medal of 
Honor to Gordon Grant, both for his 
distinction in the field of art and his 
long service and devotion to the League. 
He was one of the original founders; 
he has served as its treasurer, and up 
to a few weeks ago was a regular at- 
tendant to the National Executive Com- 
mittee sessions. 

Florence Lloyd Hohman, as Chairman 
of American Art Week last November, 
announced the prize awards to those 
Chapters whose record of accomplish- 
ment impressed the Jury which exam- 
ined the Books of Record, formerly 
known as the Scrap Books. The Jury 
of Awards was: Howard B. Spencer, 
Chairman, A. F. Brinkerhoff, Mrs. 
Thomas F. Gibson and Wilford Conrow. 

First prize was awarded to Louisiana 
for its notable contribution. Amos Lee 
Armstrong, President of the Chapter, 


was represented by Mrs. John W. 
Davenport of Shreveport, La., 1st Vice 
President of the Chapter. The fine pic- 
ture of western mountains, North Side, 
by Helen Gapen Oehler, was the picture 
chosen. 

Second prize, the painting November 
Sea by Stanley Woodward, was awarded 
to Massachusetts. Mrs. John McAuliffe 
(M. Louise McAuliffe) Director for 
that state, represented the state at 
dinner. 

Third prize went to Texas, with the 
picture West Side Tenements by Nils 
Hogner. Miss A. M. Carpenter of Hardin 
Simmons University is its Chapter 
Chairman. 

Fourth prize went to Wyoming, for 
its fine progress and development. The 
woodcut Trade Winds by Warren Mack, 
A.N.A., was the print ‘chosen by Imo- 
gene Delaplaine. She represented Mrs. 
Helma Delaplaine of Cheyenne, who 
worked enthusiastically as Wyoming 
Art Week Chairman. 


Wyoming vs. New Jersey 


Fifth prize was the well known Gor- 
don Grant N. A. etching, Men with 
Oars, and was taken by New Jersey 
and received by Hubert DeGroff Main, 
who heads its Chapter. We have been 
informed that it is difficult to keep 
New Jersey from receiving awards but 
it has such an enthusiastic and vigor- 
ous chapter that there seems to be no 
way of stopping it unless, as in the 
case of Wyoming, a state with a much 
smaller population but with an extra: 
push of energy and enthusiasm man- 
ages to slip in ahead. This demonstrates 
that it is not just a matter of size or 
nearness to New York or numbers. It’s 
the will to accomplish and the drive 
to put it over which wins jury acclaim. 

Florida was Blue Ribbon winner, Mrs. 
Myrtle Bradford. 

Red Ribbon, North Dakota, Paul Barr. 

Red Ribbon, Oklahoma, Fay Burnett 
Baker. 

Red Ribbon, Indiana, Mrs. Walter 
Grow. 

Old Uncle Sam must be a very busy 
man as four Books of Record failed 
to reach the Jury of Awards in time 
for the judgment. So, at the National 
Executive Committee meeting of April 
2, a resolution was passed awarding 
Red Ribbons to the following: Cali- 
fornia, Beatrice McCullen; Tennessee, 
Mrs. Wray Williams; Maryland, 
Gretchen K. Wood; Oklahoma, Mrs. M. 
Bert Smith. 

Mrs. Hohman recorded that 27 re- 
ports were sent in by Chapter Chair- 
men not including the after-judgment 
four additional ones. She was pleased 
to report a resurgent enthusiasm as 
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she pinched hit, to use her base ball 
term, in resuming contact with former 
friends for last November’s American 
Art Weeks activities. 

In the absence of Paul -Whitmen who 
usually makes the presentation of 
awards during the Honor Roll cere- 
monies, Mr. Edmund Magrath officiated 
and with appropriate citation for the 
particular service each recipient has 
rendered in the good cause of American 
Art. . 

Those cited by the National Executive 
Committee of A.A.P.L. were: Dr. Gus- 
tave Noback for his work on the new 
Constitution of A.A.P.L.; Lyra Conrow 
(Mrs. Wilford Conrow) for her aid and 
devotion over the years in the service 
of A.A.P.L.; Emily Byrum Anderson 
(Mrs. Hendry B. Anderson) for her 
work with the Kappa Pi Art Fraternity. 


Other citations were to: Lillian W. 
Altenhofer by New Jersey, The Art Cen- 
ter of the Oranges; Charles Bensco, 
Arizona State Chapter of A.A.P.L.; Mrs. 
Garnet D. Grosse attending; Mr. James 
H. Burrus, North Carolina State Chap- 
ter, A.A.P.L.; Mrs. Felix Fournier of 
Reedsville attending; Dr. Robert E. 
Carson, Florida Kappa Pi, National 
Honorary Art Fraternity; Frank B. 
Fiske, North Dakota State Historical 
Society; Mr. Alfred Fleckman of Long 
Island City attending; Isobel P. Snel- 
grove, North Dakota Kappa Chapter of 
Delta Phi Delta; John Vanderlyn, born 
in 1776 and died in 1852 by the Hudson 
Valley Arts and Crafts Guild. Honor 
Roll Awards for 1950 were given to 
Florida and North Dakota. Mr. Ma- 
grath as chairman of Honor Roll Com- 






SPECIFICATIONS. 


mittee presented the scrolls to the re- 
cipients or representatives. 

Mrs. Gretchen K. Wood outlined the 
philosophy of National Headquarters 
and the Exhibition plan and because 
this subject must be more amply treat- 
ed than this issue has space for we 
must delay discussion till later, The 
lease has been signed for the new 
Headquarters at the National Arts 
Club, 15 Gramercy Park, N. Y .C. 

Guests of Honor for the dinner were: 
Percy Albee, A.N.A., President of the 
Salmagundi Club, in which club house 
the dinner was held; Eliot C. Clark, 
N.A., President of the Allied Artists of 
America and Corresponding Secretary 
of the National Academy of Design; 
Miss Maud M. Mason, A.N.A., who heads 
the Arts Committee of the National 
Arts Club; and Mr, Paul Bird, Editor 
of THE ArT DIGEST. 


New Officers 


At the annual election of officers to 
the National Executive Committee on 
April 2, Dr. Gustave Noback resigned 
from office, due to his work at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, School of Medi- 
cine. Those elected to office are: John 
Scott Williams, President; Wilford S. 
Conrow, 1st Vice President; Edmund 
Magrath, 2nd Vice President; Helen 
Gapen Oehler, National Secretary; Rob- 
ert Barrett, National Treasurer. 

Dr. Noback, and Mr. Hogner the re- 
tiring treasurer, will remain on the 
National Executive Committee. New 
members have been elected on the 
Executive Committee. 

—JOHN ScoTT WILLIAMS. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 


PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 


SHIVA 


STANDARD OIL COLORS 


@ are the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically 


pure pigment. 


@ are not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium 


Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. 


@ are scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 


minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR 


of colors for the most critical artist 
433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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George H. Wright, Westport 


George H. Wright, dean of Westport, 
Conn., artists and past president of the 
Salmagundi Club, died at his home in 
Westport March 14 at the age of 78. 
He had lived in the Connecticut artists’ 
colony since 1907. 

A painter, etcher and _ illustrator, 
Wright was born in a Philadelphia 
suburb, and studied the Pennsylvania 
Academy. After leaving school he be- 
came a designer of jewelry in New 
York. He sold his first drawings to the 
old Century Magazine and later con- 
tributed to Harper’s, Scribners and the 
Saturday Evening Post. He was a mem- 
ber and past president of the Society of 
Illustrators, and member of the Society 
of American Etchers. He received the 
Salmagundi Club’s highest award twice 
during his lifetime. 


Dolliver W. Graham Passes 

Dolliver W. Graham, New York ad- 
vertising representative for Connoisseur 
and Town and Country, and well known 
and well liked for many years on 57th 
Street, died March 26 in New York 
after a brief illness. He was 59 years 
old. 


Leonebel Jacobs to Do Benefit Portrait 
A portrait of Mrs. Vincent Impellit- 
teri, wife of the Mayor of New York, 
will be painted on May 2 by Leonebel 
Jacobs at the 59th annual exhibition of 
the National Association of Women 
Artists, at the National Academy April 
26 to May 12. The portrait will be hung 
for the remainder of the exhibition and 
sold to highest bidder for the benefit 
of the New York Heart Association. 









CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Zo Apr. 29: Ohio Print- 
makers. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery 7To Apr. 30: New 
England Sculptors. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 25: Con- 
temporary Color Lithography; Apr. 
17-June 3: Herbert Haseltine. 

Peale Museum 7o Apr. 22: “The 
Volunteer Fire Departments of 
Baltimore. 

Walters Art Gallery To May 27: 
The Illustrated Book. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy Jo May 6: Eliel 
Saarinen Memorial. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Apr.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Doll & Richards To Apr. 28; Se- 
lected Group. 

Guild of Boston Artists Jo Apr. 21: 
Arthur P. Spear; Apr. 23-May 5: 
Aldro T. Hibbard, 

Institute of Contemporary Art: 7o 
Apr. 25: Jack B. Yeats; Apr. 28- 
May 20: British Painting. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7To Apr. 29: 
Boston Society of Water Color 
Painters. 

Swetzoff Gallery Apr.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Vose Galleries Jo Apr. 28: Lucius 
Crowell. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Apr. 29: 
Halimark Art Award Show; to May 
6: Patteran. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 70 May 30: 20th 
Century Drawings & Watercolors; 
To June 7: Contemporary Art; Apr. 
23-June 30: Toulouse-Lautrec. 

CHARLESTON, §. C. 

Pink House 7o Apr. 28: 
Huger Smith. 

CHICAGO, ILL, 

Art Institute To May 6: Society for 
Contemporary American Art; To 
May 18: Italy at Work. 

Chicago Galleries Association To 
Apr. 28: Chicago Painters & Sculp- 
tors. 

Nelson Galleries Zo May 12: Clin- 
ton King. 

Oehlschlaeger Galleries Apr.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Palmer House Apr. 
Copeland Burg. 

Public Library Apr.: Claude Bent- 
ley; Margo Beman, 

%50 Studio Apr.: Catherine Hinkle. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 22: Children’s 
Symphony Arts & Handicrafts; To 
Oct. 1: Masters of Printmaking. 

Taft Museum Apr. 18-May 27: Cin- 
cinnati Renaissance. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art 7To Apr. 22: Iilus- 
trators in Prints; To May 138: 
Primitive Folk Art. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center 7o Apr. 22: Chris- 
tian Berard Memorial. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 22: 
Donald Bear; To Apr. 29: Nat'l 
Serigraph Society; To May 18: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o May 27: European 
Influences on American Indian Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center Zo Apr. 22: Karl Mat- 
tern; American Painters & Sculp- 
tors; Apr. 25-May 5: Navy Paint- 
ings. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Apr. 29: Flor- 
ine Stettheimer; Apr.: Lovis Cor- 
inth: To May 18: Friends of Mod- 
ern Art. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Evansville Museum 70 May 3: 
Young American Printmakers. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Apr, 29: 
Japanese Prints. 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 

Hofstra College Zo Apr. 27: Long 
Island Artists. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts ‘Jo May 6: 
Forrest Bess; Apr, 22-May 6: 
Houston Artists. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Museum 7o Apr. 22: 
Contemporary British Painting; To 
May 6: Contemporary European € 
American Printmakers. 
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25-May 16: 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Apr.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Apr.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

Hatfield Galleries Apr.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 

Perls Gallery To May 5: Robert 
Chuey. 

Stendhal Galleries Apr.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Vigeveno Galleries Zo Apr. 24: 
George Chann. 

Frances Webb Galleries Apr.; Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum 7o Apr. 22: 
Paul Sample; To Apr. 29: Ken- 
tucky & Southern Indiana Artists; 
Apr. 18-May 8: Modern American 
Painting. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Apr. 29: Otto 
€ Vivika Heino Pottery. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Apr.: Wisconsin Paint- 
ers & Sculptors. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To May 20: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Faculty. 

Walker Art Center Jo Apr. 22: 
Arshile Gorky Memorial; Apr. 19- 
June 24: Geraldine Frise. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Zo Apr. 22: Present 
Day Women Artists. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Art Museum Apr.: Heritage 
of Renaissance. 

Newcomb College To Apr. 21: Ger- 
man Renaissance Drawings; Apr. 
25-May 15: Futurism. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To May 
13: Invitation Exhibition. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College To Apr. 29: 
Leach Pottery. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Jo Apr. 22: Phil Dike; 
To May 21: Alson Clark Memorial; 
Flower Paintings & Prints; To May 
27: Dorothy Jordan. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Jo Apr. 25: Katherine 
L. Farrell Memorial; Grace L. 
Hertz. 

De Braux Jo Apr. 30: Contemporary 
Architecture. 

Donovan Gallery To Apr. 28: Hum- 
bert Howard. 

Penn. Academy 7o Apr. 29: Oliver 


Bernard 


Grimley Drawings; Vera White 
Watercolors. 
Print Club Zo Apr. 20: Etching 


Exhibition, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center 7o Apr. 24: 
Leonard Lieb & Milton Weiss; 
Apr. 29-May 22: Weavers’ Guild. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Kharouba Gallery To May §: James 
Fitzgerald. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Apr.: Olga Egeressy. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

University of Rochester Apr.; Mait 
land de Gogoreza. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Jo Apr. 30: 
Wintle Watercolors. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Apr. 22: Vi- 
enna Art Treasures. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Labaudt Art Gallery To Apr. 20: 
Robert A. Kaess € Fred Martin. 

Museum of Art Jo Apr. 29: Ber- 
nard Rosenthal Sculpture; Con- 
temporary Sculpture & Drawings; 
To May 6: San Francisco Art As- 
sociation Drawings & Prints. 

Raymond & Raymond To May 14: 
Basil Cimino. 

Rotunda Gallery To Apr. 21: Ynez 
Johnston, George Post, James 
Vance. 

SANTA FE, N, M. 

Museum of New Mexico Apr.: Rob- 
ert Atwood, E. Romero de Romero, 
Stanley G. Breneiser. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery Apr.: 
Painters € Sculptors. 

SIOUX CITY, IA. , 

Sioux City Art Center To Apr. 30: 
Winifred Story. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Apr. 29: Toledo 
Area Artists. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Apr.: Okla- 
homa Artists. 

UTICA, N. Y. 


Washington 


* Munson -Williams- Proctor Institute 


To Apr. 22: James Penney; Cé- 
zanne’s ““Man With a Straw‘Hat.” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

American University Apr. 22-May 
20: Spring Purchase Exhibition. 


Library of Congress Apr.; Indiana 
Sesquicentennial. 

National Gallery Apr.: Kress Ac- 
quisitions. 

Phillips Gallery Apr.; Ben Nichol- 
son. 

Whyte Gallery To May 5: John 
Chapman Lewis. 
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ACA (63E57) To Apr. 21: Lillian 
Ames Drake; Apr. 16-May 5: Lisa 
Mangor. 
Acquavella 
Masters. 


Amer. British (122E56) 
28: Adele Brandwen. 
American Youth Hostels (344W36) 

To Apr. 30: Tom Kant. 
Argent (42W57) To Apr. 21: AIl- 
bert Wein, Harold Paris; Apr. 23- 
May 12: Morris Davidson “ Alum- 
nos.”’ 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) Apr. 21- 
May 10: Akiba Emanuel. 
A. S. L. (215W57) To May 19: The 
Concours. 
A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) To Apr. 
28: Frank Kleinholz. 
Babeock (38E57) Apr. 16-May 5: 
Henry Botkin. 
Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) Zo Apr. 
30: Boris Lurie. 
Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Apr 
23-May 12: Pat Collins. 
Belmont (26E55) Apr.: I. J. Bel- 
mont. 
Binet (67E57) To June 1: Prints. 
Bodley (26E55) Yo Apr. 238: Ed- 
ward Rager. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’kwy) 
To May 20: Nat'l Print Annual. 
Buchholz (32E57) To Apr. 28: Mar 
Beckmann, 
Burliuk (119E57) To Apr. 30: 
Paintings from Private Collections. 
Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To May 
5: Bernice Potter. 
Carré (712 5th at 56) To Apr. 21: 
Léger Anniversary. 
Carstairs (11E57) To Apr. 28: 
20th-Century French Painters. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57 To 
May 4: Ellis Wilson. 
Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To June 
8: Alter Ego: Masks. 
Creative (18E57) Apr. 16-28: Men- 
ahem Lewin. 
Delius (18E64) To Apr. 28: Still- 
Lifes & Flowers. 
Downtown (32E51) 
Spring Group. 
Durlacher (11E57) To Apr. 21: 
Walter Stein; Apr. 24-May 19: 
Cady Wells, Gray Foy. 
Duveen Bros. (720 5th at 56) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 


(119E57) Apr.: Old 


To Apr. 


To Apr. 28: 


Egan (63E57) Apr.: Willem De- 
Kooning. 
Eggleston (161W57) Apr. 16-28: 


Harry Marinsky; Apr. 30-May 12: 
Angeles Kehyan. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) To Apr. 21: 
European Expressionists; Apr. 24- 
May 12: Vaclav Vytlacil. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Apr. 21: 
George Constant, Art Students 
League Carnival; Apr. 23-May 6: 
John Lavalie. 

Rose Fried (40E68) 
Simpson-Middleman. 

Friedman (20E49) Apr.: Gent Fed- 
erico, Designs. 

French & Co. (210E57) Apr.: Old 
Masters. 

Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) To Apr. 
30: Grandma Moses. 

Ganso (125E57) To May 2: 
Gebhardt. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Apr. 
28: Alphonse Shelton. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Apr. 24: Arthur Osver. 

Hacker (24W58) Jo Apr. 21: N. Y. 
Soc. of Craftsmen; Apr. 23-May 
12: Jeanette Kilham. 

Hammer (51E57) To Apr. 28: Fa- 
bergé, Jewelry. 

Hartert (22E58) Apr.: Modern 
American & French Paintings. 

Heller (108E57) To Apr. 21: 
Tchacbasov. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Apr. 28: Ken- 
neth Davies. 

Hugo (26E55) To Apr. 21: Manina; 
Haitian Primitives; Apr. 23-May 
12: Pallavicini, 

Janis (15E57) Apr. 
Matta, 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To 
Apr. 30: Ray Faust. 

Kennedy (785 5th) Apr.: Bird € 
Flower Prints. 

Kleemann (65E57) 
Paintings & Prints. 

Knoedler (14E57) Apr. 16-May 5: 
Chagall, Honore Sharrer Polyptych. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Apr. 17- 
May 5: David Hare. 


To Apr. 30: 


Frank 


16-May 5: 


Apr.: Modern 


Kraushaar (32E57) Jo Apr. 28: 
John Heliker. 

Lenox (847 Lexington Ave. at 64) 
Apr. 16-May 5: Joel Kaplan, 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) Apr. 18. 
May 19: Birds in Art. 

Macbeth (11E57) Apr. 16-May 5; 
Raphael Gleitsmann. 

Matisse (41E57) To Apr. 28: Theo- 
dore Roszak. 

Met. Museum (5th at 82).To Apr, 
29: Art Students League Anniver. 
sary Show; Apr. 27-May 27: Ital- 
ian Theatrical Designs. 

Midtown (605 Mad. at 57) To Apr, 
28: Emlen Etting. 

Milch (55E57) To Apr. 21: John 
Whorf; Apr. 24-May 12: Koni. 
Modern Museum (11W53) 7o Apr. 
22: Korea—The Impact of War; 
To June 3; Prize-Winning Lamps; 
To June 10: Modigliani; Apr. 18- 
June 17: Japanese Pottery ¢€ 
Basketware; Apr. 25-June 24: Re- 

cent Acquisitions. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Apr. 
30: Rene Bouche. 

National Academy (1083 5th at 89) 
Apr, 26-May 12: National Ass'n of 
Women Artists Annual. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Apr. 19: Open Oil Show. 

Neumann (41E57) Apr.: Modern 
American & European Paintings. 

New Age (138W15) Apr.: Art to 
Live With. 

New Gallery (63W44) Apr. 19-May 
12: Orozco; Apr. 24-May 12: Steve 
Wheeler. 

Newhouse (15E57) Apr.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Newton (11E57) Apr.: Old Masters. 

N. Y. Public Library (190 Amster- 
dam at 69) To Apr. 30: Ruth 
Herz. 

N. Y. Historical Society (170CPW 
at 77) To Apr. 28: Early Ameri- 
can Toys; Apr. 18-June 30: Early 
Confederate Naval History. 

Non-Objective Museum (1071 5th 
at 87) To June 8: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Parsons (155E57) To Apr. 21: Mark 
Rothko; Sonia Sekula. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Apr. 30: 
Albert Gleizes, Yankel Adler, Mars- 
den Hartley. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Apr. 18-May 
2: Prize Awards Exhibition. 

Peridot (6E12) To Apr. 21: Sculp- 
ture by Painters; Apr. 23-May 19: 
Seymour Franks. 

Perls (32E58) Apr. 
Modigliani. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) Jo Apr. 
21: Gerald Brockhurst. 

Prang Educational Center (1185 
Amsterdam) 7o Apr. 20: Joe Wolins, 

Regional Arts (139E47) To Apr. 
28: Philipp Hemmingsen. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) To Apr. 21: 
Peppino Mangravite. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. at 
103) To May 6: Chicago Society 
of Artists. 

RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) Zo Apr. 26: 
Herbert Scheffel. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Apr. 
12: Marsden Hartley. 

Salpeter (36W57) Apr. 16-May 5: 
Maurice Sievan. 

Sealamandré Museum  (20W55) 
Apr.: Influence of the Baroque in 
Textile Designs. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Apr. 28: 
Bernice Cross. 

Schaeffer (52E58) Apr.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Apr.: 
Old Masters. 

Scott & Fowles (745 5th at 57) To 
Apr. 28: Fantin-Latour. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Apr. 
21: Leo Amino; Apr. 23-May 12: 
Doro‘hea Greenbaum. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Apr. 30: 
Congo Sculptures. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) Apr. 21-May 
12; Rico LeBrun. 

Serigraph (38E57) To Apr. 30: 
12th Annual Open Exhibition. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Apr. 20: Sanford Ross; Apr. 23- 

May $3: Stephen Ronay. 

Village Art Center (42W11) Apr. 
16-27: Prizewinners of 5th Open 
Graphics Show; Apr. 30-May 18: 
5th Open Photography Show. 
Viviano (42E57) To Apr. 28: 
Joseph Glasco. 

Wellons (43E50) To Apr. 21: Mare 
Carter; Apr. 23-May 5: Ugo Liberi. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) Apr. 16- 
May 15: Rare Japanese Prints. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To May 
6: Sculpture & Watercolor Annual. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Apr.: Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Works of Art. | 
Willard (32E57) To Apr. 21: David 
Smith. ; 
Wittenborn (38E57) To Apr. 28: 
Terry Haas & Edward Wallowitch. 
Y. M. H. A. (Lexington Ave. at 92) 
To Apr. 30: Paul England. 


23-May 19: 


16-May 
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The Pennsylvania State College 





oo See eee eee ee eS eee eee eaenaaar 
‘ . ‘ 
| Courses in fine arts, art education 8 spare time! Write today for our hand- 
! and home art under Hobson Pittman, § some illustrated booklet that tells 
» Andrew Case, John Y. Roy, Harold 4 : 
1 E. Dickson, Viktor Lowenfeld, Sybil ! you all about it. 
: Emerson, Christine Salmon, and Beth : 
a K. Wham. ‘ ea It’s FREE—Write today! 
t More than 500 courses included in ! Robert Fawcett 
! total program. Living expenses and 5 ond r~ * FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE - 
1 instructional fees moderate. i Norman Rockwell 
t 5 Jon Whitcomb Dept. 9-R, Westport, Conn. 
SSeS ee SSS See eS ee eee ee eee ee ee Stevan Dohanos Please send book about 
for catalogue address: Peter Helck your home study art course. 
Director of Summer Sessions same iens 
Room 100-B Burrowes Building oo 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE Fred Ludekens 
State College, Pennsylvania Albert Dorne I city, Zone, State 


Ideal for ate Study anutile ‘ ne es ee 




























Hand cupping and shaping of each “Finest” Sable Brush is the secret 
of perfection of Grumbacher Brushes. Only naturally tapered, fine 
pointed hair, specially selected for snap and flexibility is ever set to 
make these, the finest artists’ brushes obtainable regardless of price... 
and we take the same care with our colors: using only the prime quality 
pigments ....those with maximum brilliance, fastness to light and per- 


manence ... and grinding them in special Grumbacher-formulated 
ae on mediums on precision controlled color mills to make artists’ water 
pols ci MATERIAL DEALERS colors of unsurpassed brushability . . . colors that lift easily without 
EVERYWHERE leaving hard outline edges even when highly diluted . . . colors that are 


superb with any painting technique. 


AQUARELLE Wash Brushes—1” wide No. 197 FINEST Red Sable Water Color Brushes 
No. 6143 Red Sable No. 6142 Ox Hair Size 000-00-0 1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
$7.15 ea. $3.30 ea. Price $.88 99 1.21 1.49 1.76 2.48 3.03 4.68 6.05 8.25 11.00 13.75 16.50 


M. GRUMBACHER, »<. 


464 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


A FASCINATING, MONEY-MAKING 


art career 
can be yours 


America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 
Show You How! 


INTER - SESSION 
June 12 to June 29 Summer 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION Sessions 
July 2 to August 11 
Y 7 1951 


POST - SESSION 
August 13 to August 31 


Now, for the first time, you can study 
art under the personal supervision 

of America’s 12 most famous artists. 
And you learn at home, in your 


















PORTRAITS, Ine. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


YOUR CHOICE OF TODAY'S FOREMOST PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS. . LOUISE ALTSON . . GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES 
BASKERVILLE . . LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR... 
ROBERT BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL 
. - JOHN CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO . . DOROTHEA CHACE . . JAMES 
CHAPIN . . EDWARD L. CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . THOMAS C. COLE .. 
BARBARA COMFORT .. WILFORD CONROW . . PETER COOK . . LUIGI 
CORBELLINI .. GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON 
.. WILLIAM F. DRAPER . . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH . . 
DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK . . KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. 
CAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. 
. . CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . 
ERIK HAUPT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN HOOW!]) . . CHARLES HOPKINSON 
.. PETER HURD . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS . . AMY JONES . . DEANE KELLER. . 
FELIX KELLY . . TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . LEON KROLL . . BORIS 
KUBLANOV . . ADRIAN LAMB . . BARNARD LINTOTT . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . 
GRETA MATSON .. HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA MOORE BURNETT 
. . RAYMOND P. R NEILSON . . IVAN OLINSKY . . ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT 
PHILIPP . . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . MARGERY 
RYERSON . . SEYFFERT, JUNIOR . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . MARCIA SILVETTE 
. . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN 
SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY . . HILDA TAYLOR .. 
PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . ELEANOR WEEDEN 
. . VICTOR WHITE . . JERE WICKWIRE . . KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS. . 
FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


Recent Portraits by 


GERALD BROCKHURST 
Through April 21 


FAMILY PORTRAITS e OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE e FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


10:00 to 5:30 P. M. Except Sunday 


460 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 22 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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